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THE INTERNATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST TERRORISM 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25, 2001 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:14 p.m. in room SR- 
325, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph R. Biden, Jr., 
chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senators Biden [presiding], Sarbanes, Dodd, Kerry, 
Feingold, Wellstone, Helms, Lugar, Hagel, Smith, Chafee, 
Brownback, Allen, and Enzi. 

The Chairman. The hearing will come to order. Welcome, Mr. 
Secretary. Our colleagues will be filing in as the vote winds down. 
I guess it wound down now, and they will have an opportunity to 
question. But I think in the interest of your time we should begin. 

With your permission, if and when we get a quorum here, which 
I fully expect, we may interrupt you and pass out 12 Ambassa- 
dorial nominees while we have a quorum if we can. I am sure that 
will not offend you. 

Secretary PoWELL. It will not offend me in the slightest, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I want to compliment you person- 
ally, and I want to compliment the President on the way you have 
both united the Nation and I think equally important in a sense 
for this undertaking, clearly equally as important, the way you 
have put together a coalition of the willing here and some of the 
timid, it seems to me. You put together a coalition of not only our 
traditional friends, but you put together a coalition of our friends 
in the Muslim world as well as some who are not automatically 
considered to be rallying to our concerns and needs. 

We need the support in the Islamic world, as you know better 
than I do. And as you said yesterday about bombing during Rama- 
dan, we will do what we need to do, but we will be sensitive to that 
concern. 

I think the President has been incredibly skillful along with you 
in keeping the coalition together, in keeping Muslim leaders on 
board who are experiencing demonstrations and protests about 
U.S. bombings and accusations that we are attacking the whole Is- 
lamic world, which is simply not true. It is also a significant credit 
to your personal diplomacy. 

Let me say that I cannot speak for all Democrats — I do not think 
there has ever been a man or woman born who could speak for all 
Democrats — ^but I am confident when I say both political parties 
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are united in our resolve to pursue and conclude successfully this 
war and to support the President’s efforts. 

The world should know that we support our President and our 
military forces in their mission. To the best of my knowledge, there 
is no daylight, no daylight, between the parties or between the 
Congress and the administration on the way in which you are pur- 
suing this effort. 

The world should also know that there is broad agreement, not 
only on eliminating Osama bin Laden and his al-Qaeda network, 
as well as the Taliban that supports him, but there is also broad 
agreement and support for the President’s resolve to keep a coali- 
tion together to help feed displaced Afghans as well as put to- 
gether, possibly with extraterritorial help from the United Nations 
or some other international fora, a viable government that will be 
a source of stability and not a source of unrest after we successfully 
prosecute this war effort. 

I need not tell you this will not be easy. But be assured, many 
of us will stand shoulder to shoulder with you in what are bound 
to be some very difficult decisions that you and the President are 
going to have to make. 

On that score, I would like to personally thank you for keeping 
me and the ranking member, who is still my Chairman, and all the 
committee informed. There has never been a time, speaking for my- 
self, that I have ever called you or called any of your people that 
I have not gotten an immediate response, and the same can be said 
for Senator Helms and I expect for all of our colleagues here. 

I think, to state the obvious, that is awfully important to keep 
this kind of cohesion which you have put in place. I also want to 
publicly acknowledge how much I personally appreciate, and Sen- 
ator Helms can clearly speak for himself, the personal briefings he 
and I together and separately have received from the President of 
the United States. This has not been an on again, off again thing. 
It has been roughly about once every week or 10 days he has us 
down there, and is not only telling us what is going on, but genu- 
inely asking for input. 

I have been impressed. I have been impressed, so impressed I 
have said it publicly. Some of my colleagues wonder whether or not 
I am under his influence. I have said to them what I will say to 
you: As long as he is right, I am for him. I am for him, and I think 
he is doing it the right way. 

So Mr. Secretary, there are going to be — as you said, you know 
better than we, having prosecuted another difficult war, this one I 
think is even more complicated. There is going to be some tough 
decisions. It would be really easy to Monday morning quarterback. 
I commit to you that I will not do that, and I do not think most 
of us up here will do that. We know this is risky business and this 
is very difficult. 

One example is, if the newspaper is correct, Tuesday’s successful 
mission in Kabul shows the importance of our air power and the 
partnership with folks on the ground who are in the coalition of 
those assets working together. If the initial reports are accurate, 
we targeted and killed 22 hard-core terrorists linked to bin Laden 
in a single pinpoint strike, based on human intelligence provided 
from ground assets. 
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That requires both things. It requires the air and the coalition. 
We carried this out without jeopardizing U.S. servicemen unneces- 
sarily and without causing any collateral damage. So they are the 
success stories and they are significant. 

We are going to hear the occasional mistake. I hope the Amer- 
ican people can keep this in perspective and I believe they will; 
that there will be some collateral damage, but that is a decision, 
a tough decision the President is going to have to constantly make. 

So Mr. Secretary, you have just returned from Shanghai, where 
you said, as you have the ability to do better than most — ^you cap- 
sulized in one sentence how the world has changed. You said, “Not 
only is the cold war over.” You said, “The post-cold war is over.” 

Out of the tragedy of 9/11, and from the President’s initiative 
and your diplomacy building this worldwide coalition, I believe we 
have a number of opportunities to enhance our relationships with 
countries from Russia to China and possibly even change on the 
margin the dynamics with Iran. I believe if we succeed in seizing 
these opportunities, continuing the path the President has put us 
on, the 21st century has the significant possibility of being safer 
than the 20th century; and you and the President, if that occurs, 
will have made an historic contribution to the wellbeing of this Na- 
tion. 

I yield to my friend Senator Helms. 

Senator Helms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As a matter of personal privilege, let me say that this morning 
at about 6:15 when I was reading the newspapers I ran across an 
item about the distinguished chairman of this committee. I said, 
this cannot be so, because both papers that I saw implied strongly, 
if they did not state outright, that Joe Biden has broken with bi- 
partisan support for the President. 

Now, Senator Biden and I attend a lot of meetings at the White 
House and sit side by side with the President, and I know how this 
fellow operates and I know that those reports were not accurate. 
I understand how first-hand accounts can happen, but I want to do 
what the chairman is not going to do, I am sure, and I want to say 
that these reports were taken out of context and were not accurate. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Helms. Now, also on a matter of personal privilege, Mr. 
Secretary, I have got a long memory and I remember sitting to the 
right of a President named Ronald Reagan, and there was a hand- 
some young Army general testifying with all of his charts and ev- 
erything and he was doing an impressive job. The President and 
I had a habit, he would write a little word or two. He said, “Like,” 
question mark? I said, “Yes.” It went back and forth and he said, 
“Bright future.” I wrote back, “I hope so.” Then he wrote, “Joint 
Chiefs.” I said, “Chairman.” 

Well, it turned out that way. But President Reagan is not in a 
position to speak for himself, but I think the greatest compliment 
that can be paid you, sir, is what he thought of you. 

So all of us appreciate your coming to be with us this afternoon, 
especially in the light of your heavy schedule. I want to echo, per- 
haps not as eloquently as Joe did, that you are doing a fine job 
under the most difficult of circumstances. 
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In the 6 weeks since the terrorist attacks of the September 11th 
morning which all of us remember, the President and his national 
security team, with your leadership on the diplomatic front, have 
succeeded in building a significant coalition in the war against ter- 
rorism. The President was on the mark when he declared that the 
United States must root out all of the terrorists and those who sup- 
port them, wherever they may be found, not just terrorists in Af- 
ghanistan, but in Iraq and Syria and the West Bank and all the 
other places. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you and the President have emphasized 
many times over and over again that we must not sacrifice our 
long-term interests for the sake of coalition-building. Building our 
relationship with the Iranians before they renounce their support 
for terrorist organizations or turning a blind eye to China being 
one of the world’s leading suppliers of weapons of mass destruction 
to those rogue states located in the Middle East would be the 
wrong thing to do in my judgment. 

Furthermore, we must resist even the urge to modify the prin- 
cipled position of the United States regarding Chechnya in order to 
maintain Russian support for U.S. operations in Central Asia, or 
the temptation to gut important U.S. nonproliferation laws in an 
effort to buy Pakistani, Indian, or Chinese assistance, because to 
do so would only hasten new threats, new threats to our security 
interests, and risk future attacks inflicting far greater harm and 
instilling much more fear than we can sit here and imagine this 
afternoon. 

The American people, bless their hearts, have shown their strong 
support for a long-term campaign now in progress to rid the world 
of terrorism before terrorists acquire weapons of mass destruction. 
The recent anthrax attacks have demonstrated that we must do 
whatever it takes, with or without the approval of the other na- 
tions, to defend America and the American way of life. 

Those of us, Mr. Secretary, who have followed your hard work 
have the utmost confidence in you. Your handling of this crisis as 
America’s top diplomat has not only reassured the American public, 
but has instilled confidence in and earned praise from our friends 
overseas. 

Thank you for being here this afternoon. 

Secretary Powell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator. 

Mr. Secretary, the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF HON. COLIN POWELL, SECRETARY OF STATE 

Secretary PoWELL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
welcoming me back to appear before the committee. Let me also 
say that I happened to read the same newspaper articles that Sen- 
ator Helms did this morning and when I saw the glaring headline 
I said, “Whoa, wait a minute, this cannot be right.” So I imme- 
diately asked my staff to get the transcript of what you had said, 
and I saw that it was not right, that it was clear that you were 
speaking in a stereotypical, what other people think. Then at the 
tail end of the sentence that was taken out of context, your final 
words were “And that’s not right.” 
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So I was much relieved because I knew that could not have been 
your view, and I am appreciative, as I have been for these past 
weeks and since I became Secretary, of the support, Mr. Chairman, 
that you have provided to the Department, that you have provided 
to me on a personal basis. I want to express to you and to Chair- 
man Helms and the other members of the committee the same sen- 
timent. Thank you for your support and especially thank you for 
the solid bipartisan support that the administration has enjoyed 
from the committee during this crisis that began on the 11th of 
September. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Secretary PowELL. It means a lot to us. It shows a lot to the 
world about what kind of a Nation we are, what kind of a people 
we are. In the midst of all the anthrax scares and other things that 
are going on, we are here on Capitol Hill to conduct the people’s 
business. We will not be frightened, we will not be scared. We will 
get on with the people’s business, and I am pleased to be here 
today to participate in that solid historic democratic process that 
we enjoy and that we believe in to the depth of our hearts. 

The Chairman. Thank you for your comment and your con- 
fidence. I appreciate it. 

Secretary PoWELL. Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like to pro- 
vide a written testimony for the record and I would like to summa- 
rize it very briefly. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it will be placed in the record. 

Secretary PoWELL. Mr. Chairman, we will always remember the 
11th of September, where we all happened to be on that day. It is 
seared into our individual memories. It is seared into our indi- 
vidual souls. I was in Lima, Peru, at breakfast with the President 
of Peru, President Taledo, when the notes were handed to me, two 
notes in a quick row, making it clear that it was not an accident, 
but my country had been hit by the worst terrorist act we had see 
in our history. 

It was a long day for me as I got on my plane and flew all the 
way back from Peru, unable to communicate with anybody in 
Washington until I arrived and joined the President in the White 
House with the other national security advisers to the President. 

When I walked into the Situation Room and joined the President, 
I found a President who was seized with the mission that had been 
handed him that day, a President who had already seen that a 
challenge had been presented to him that would change the entire 
nature of his presidency and his administration, and a President 
who took up that challenge I think in a bold way, a way that his- 
tory will long remember. 

He knew right away that he not only had to go after the per- 
petrators of these terrible attacks against us, he knew also that we 
had to go after terrorism. It would not be enough just to deal with 
these perpetrators who were soon identified as the al-Qaeda net- 
work and Osama bin Laden, but in order to be the kind of leader 
that he is, in order to show leadership to the world, we had to un- 
dertake a campaign that goes after terrorism in all of its many 
forms around the world. 

It is a campaign that has many dimensions to it. It is a campaign 
that some days involves financial attacks, other days law enforce- 
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ment attacks, intelligence attacks, and sometimes, as we see now 
in Afghanistan, military attacks. We have to secure our borders. 
We have to do a better job of talking to other nations about who 
travels across our borders. We have to make sure we go after the 
financial networks that support terrorist activity. 

To do that, we built a broad coalition, a coalition of nations that 
came together to respond to this attack, not just against America 
but against civilization. Hundreds and hundreds of people who 
were not Americans died in the World Trade Center. Five hundred 
Muslims died in the World Trade Center. Osama bin Laden and al- 
Qaeda killed Muslims on the 11th of September, 2001, in New York 
City, as well as men and women representing every race, color, and 
creed on the face of the Earth and a large number of American citi- 
zens. 

We are going after them with this broad coalition to make sure 
that they are brought to justice or justice is brought to them. It 
was an attack against civilization. Civilization must respond. 

People have said, well, you know, it was an attack against Amer- 
ica really, not civilization. No, it was not. It was the action of an 
evil man and it was an evil act. It bears no connection or relation- 
ship to any faith. There is no faith on the face of the Earth that 
would sanction such an evil strike against innocent people, and we 
cannot let Osama bin Laden pretend that he is doing it in the 
name of the Iraqi people or the Palestinian people. He does not 
care one whit about them. He has never given a dollar toward 
them, he has never spoken out for them. He has used them as a 
cover for his evil, criminal, murderous, terrorist acts, and he has 
to be seen in that light. 

We have put together a grand coalition. People have said, well, 
coalitions sometimes come with problems; when you bring all these 
people together, do you not have to take into account all of their 
interests and do not these kinds of coalitions sometimes hamstring 
the President in his ability to do what he thinks he has to do? 

The answer to the question is the President has not given up any 
of his authority. There are no arrangements within this coalition 
which in any way, shape, fashion, or form constrain the President 
in the exercise of his constitutional responsibilities to defend the 
United States of America and to defend the people of the United 
States. So that should not be a concern on anyone’s mind. 

At the same time, without this coalition the President could not 
do what needs to be done. Without this coalition, we could not be 
cooperating with 100 nations around the world on going after fi- 
nancial networks of terrorist organizations. Without this coalition, 
we would not have countries that were supporting us in the pros- 
ecution of our military campaign, giving us overflight, giving us 
basing rights, and contributing military forces to fight along side 
American forces. 

So this is a coalition that is of enormous value. What is unique 
about this coalition, what makes it different than any other coali- 
tion anyone has ever put together, is that, except for about three 
or four countries, every other country on the face of the Earth has 
signed up. They have signed up in many ways, whether it was 
NATO, 19 nations invoking article 5 of the Washington Treaty, the 
NATO Treaty, for the first time in history, saying that an attack 
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on one is an attack on all and that attack in New York City, Wash- 
ington, and Pennsylvania was an attack on one and it is an attack 
on all of us, and NATO has responded. 

The United Nations Security Council, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, the OAS. The Rio Treaty was invoked, the ANZUS 
Treaty was invoked. The Organization of Islamic Conference had a 
meeting earlier this month and 56 Muslim nations came forward 
and said this was a dastardly attack which does not represent 
Islam, it is a disgrace, the United States is right to see it as an 
attack on civilization and an attack on America. 

One more point I would make about the coalition is that, wheth- 
er we want it or not, it showed up. Within 24 hours NATO acted. 
Before I could really get on the phone and ask them, they were 
there. The U.N. showed up within 48 hours. A lot of people pat me 
on the back and say, good job with the coalition. I have to sort of 
cock my head slightly. They all showed up. Our friends showed up 
when we needed them. 

People have also said, well, this coalition will start to come apart 
after a while, they will not stick together. Well, they have stuck to- 
gether. It is now 6 weeks. The President just returned from an im- 
portant meeting in Shanghai, the APEC conference, where 21 
Asian and Pacific nations all came together to talk about economic 
issues, to talk about the world trading system, to talk about break- 
ing down barriers to trade. But the first thing they talked about 
was terrorism, and all 21 of these nations reaffirmed their support 
for what we are doing. 

As my colleague Don Rumsfeld often says, it is not just a single 
coalition; it is a shifting set of coalitions, really, that have come to- 
gether. Members will do different things at different times in the 
life of this coalition. Some member nations have said, “Look, all we 
can do really is give you political and diplomatic support; we do not 
have the wherewithal or because of our political situation we can- 
not do much more than that.” Others have said, “We will partici- 
pate fully on intelligence-sharing and financial digging up of ter- 
rorist organizations, and we will provide military assets as well.” 

What we have said, “Let each contribute according to your ability 
to contribute, your willingness to contribute, and the situation you 
face within your country.” So far, after 6 weeks, this coalition is 
gaining strength, not getting weaker. 

Our attention now is focused on the military campaign in Af- 
ghanistan. I am so proud of the men and women in uniform that 
I used to be so closely associated with as they once again go in 
harm’s way in such a professional manner to serve the American 
people and in this case to serve the cause of civilization. They are 
doing a fine job, but, as the chairman noted, it is going to be a 
tough campaign. It is a tough campaign, tough in the air and even 
tougher on the ground as we use, not American forces directly, but 
other forces who are like-minded and recognizing that the Taliban 
must be removed. It is quite difficult to coordinate them, but we 
are working on that very hard, and with each passing day the co- 
ordination links between the air campaign and what is happening 
on the ground become tighter, become more direct, and are moving 
in the right direction. 
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Our work in Afghanistan, though, is not just of a military nature. 
We recognize that when the al-Qaeda organization has been de- 
stroyed in Afghanistan and as we continue to try to destroy it in 
all the nations in which it exists around the world and when the 
Taliban regime has gone to its final reward, we need to put in 
place a new government in Afghanistan, one that represents all the 
people of Afghanistan and one that is not dominated by any single 
powerful neighbor, but instead is dominated by the will of the peo- 
ple of Afghanistan. 

We are working hard at that. Ambassador Richard Haass, the 
Director of Policy Planning at the State Department, is my per- 
sonal representative working with the United Nations, Ambassador 
Brehini, the King, and others to try to help Afghan leaders around 
the world find the proper model for the future Afghanistan. 

But we have got to do more than that. We also have to make 
sure that when the Taliban regime is gone we remain committed 
to helping Afghanistan finally find a place in the world, by helping 
its people build a better life for themselves, by making sure they 
get the food aid and other aid they will need to start building de- 
cent lives for themselves and for their children. 

While we are going through this conflict period now and thinking 
about the future, we also have to make sure that we are pumping 
as much humanitarian aid into the country now as winter ap- 
proaches, so that we do not leave anybody at risk of starvation. 
There are lots of reports about that, but I can say that the reports 
I have this morning suggest that we have got quite a bit of food 
going in, blankets going in. It is still a tenuous situation, but the 
situation has improved in recent days and I think it will improve 
in the days ahead. 

We are giving it the highest priority, working with our friends 
in Pakistan, Uzbekistan. I was pleased to see the foreign minister 
of Uzbekistan in the hearing room today. It gives me the oppor- 
tunity to thank him and his government for the terrific support 
that they have provided to us. 

The chairman mentioned that new strategic opportunities may 
come out of this crisis. I think that is absolutely right. We have 
seen Russia do things in the last 6 weeks that would have been 
unthought of 5 or 6 years ago even, long after the Soviet Union was 
gone. We are working with the Russians to take advantage of these 
new opportunities. 

At the APEC meeting in China, my other dear chairman, you 
will be pleased to know that while we were talking about trade and 
economic development with the People’s Republic, we made sure 
that they understood that, even though we want to move in that 
direction, we are not forgetting about human rights, we are not for- 
getting about religious freedom. The President talked about the 
Dalai Lama, he talked about relations with the Vatican, and we 
have seen improvement already with respect to dialogue between 
the Vatican and Beijing just within the last 24 hours. We talked 
about proliferation. We told them what we do not like about what 
they do with respect to rogue nations. 

So Senator Helms, I can assure you and assure all the other 
members of the committee that we are clear-eyed about this coali- 
tion-building, we are clear-eyed about the campaign we have em- 
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barked upon. We understand the nature of some of the regimes 
that we are having some opening discussions with and they are not 
going to get in on the cheap: we are against the Taliban, but you 
have got to tolerate our actions with respect to other terrorist orga- 
nizations that we like. It will not work. The President says you 
have got to choose now to move into a new world where you no 
longer support those kinds of activities if you want a better shot 
at good relations with the United States of America. 

So I think we are off on a noble cause. I think it is a cause that 
is just, it is a cause that we will prevail in because we are doing 
the right thing. 

Let me close by once again thanking the committee for the sup- 
port that they have provided to us. I know how much it means to 
the President for you all to visit with him every week or so. Let 
me once again express my admiration for the men and women in 
uniform who are doing such a great job. Let me also express my 
admiration for the men and women of the State Department and 
the other civilian agencies of the U.S. Government who are serving 
in missions all around the world, sometimes in great danger, some- 
times at the risk of their life. They are doing a terrific job, and I 
know that you share my admiration and pride in the men and 
women of our diplomatic service. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Powell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Secretary of State Colin L. Powell 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Helms, members of the Committee, I am pleased to ap- 
pear before you today to update you on our Nation’s diplomatic response to the Sep- 
tember 11 terrorist attacks, as well as to report to you on my recent trip to Paki- 
stan, India, and China. 

Before I begin, 1 would like to take a moment to commend you, Mr. Chairman, 
along with this Committee and, indeed, the entire American Congress, for your cou- 
rageous response to this national tragedy. 1 was deeply moved, as I believe the Na- 
tion was deeply moved, at the sight of our elected representatives standing on the 
Capitol steps the evening of the tragedy, singing “God Bless America.” 

The spirit of bipartisanship and cooperation which has emerged, on Capitol Hill 
and throughout our Government, has sent a powerful signal of America’s resolve to 
the American people, to our friends around the world, and, just as importantly, to 
our foes. 

Mr. Chairman, the perpetrators of what President Bush has described as “evil, 
despicable acts of terror” struck not only at the United States, they struck at the 
world. They struck at all who believe in tolerance and freedom. 

Citizens of some 80 countries died that day in New York, in Virginia, and in the 
Pennsylvania countryside. Citizens of all countries recoiled in horror at the mag- 
nitude of the atrocity committed on American soil. 

We have responded to these attacks with a campaign directed against the per- 
petrators of September 11, and the nations and organizations that help them — al- 
Qaeda, its leader Osama bin Laden, and the Taliban regime in Afghanistan that 
harbors and supports them. 

But our fight does not end with al-Qaeda and the Taliban regime. As President 
Bush told a joint session of Congress September 20: 

Our war on terror begins with al-Qaeda, but it does not end there. It will 
not end until every terrorist group of global reach has been found, stopped, 
and defeated. 

In our campaign, we are deploying every tool we have — political, diplomatic, intel- 
ligence, law enforcement, and financial, along with appropriate military means. 

Because terrorism is a global problem, the response to terrorism must be global. 
We need the cooperation and support of a broad coalition of nations to use these 
tools effectively. 
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The coalition we have built does not tie President Bush’s hands. It magnifies his 
efforts. The coalition is a force multiplier in our campaign — for all the tools we are 
using. 

I am here today, Mr. Chairman, to update you and the committee on the diplo- 
matic aspects of our campaign. 

We have a good story to tell. Almost every civilized country has joined our effort — 
our European and Canadian allies, Western Hemisphere neighbors, and Asian and 
Oceanic partners, as well as our Middle Eastern, Gulf, and African friends. Russia 
and China have been remarkably forthcoming as active supporters of the campaign. 

NATO for the first time in its history invoked Article V of the Washington Treaty, 
declaring the 11 September attack an attack on all members. The Rio Treaty sig- 
natories and Australia also invoked collective defense articles of our treaties. 

Less than 48 hours after the attacks, the United Nations Security Council and 
General Assembly passed resolutions condemning the attacks, and supporting action 
against those responsible and the governments that aid them. 

The OAS, ASEAN, APEC, and regional and religious organizations representing 
the vast majority of Muslims — including the Arab League, the Gulf Cooperation 
Council, the Organization of Islamic Conference, and the Organization of African 
Unity — have condemned the attacks and offered assistance. 

Leading Muslim clerics, such as the Sheikh of al-Azhar, have joined in the chorus 
of condemnation. 

Mr. Chairman, I can only name a few of the many supporting nations and organi- 
zations, but the message is clear. The world rejects Osama bin Laden’s vile effort 
to cloak his crimes in the mantle of Islam. The world rejects his efforts to hijack 
a great religion in the name of murder. 

So the coalition has come together, and the work has begun across a broad front. 

The effort to stanch the flow of money to terrorists is one vital front in our cam- 
paign. Here, we are making good progress. 

Security Council Resolution 1373, adopted under Chapter VH of the U.N. Charter, 
requires members to act against terrorists’ movements, financing, and operations. 
The Security Council has also formed a counterterrorism committee to implement 
1373, chaired by the British, and with expert advice from the United States and 
others. 

President Bush has issued an Executive Order freezing the assets of 27 individ- 
uals and entities. On October 12 an additional 39 names were added to this list. 
The total list of 66 names includes 17 groups and 49 individuals. We anticipate add- 
ing additional names in the future. 

We have frozen approximately $4 million in assets since September 11 and more 
is under review. Hundreds of additional accounts are presently being examined. 

Over 140 countries have voiced their commitment to the campaign against ter- 
rorist financing, and over 70 countries are actively working to detect and freeze as- 
sets related to terrorists identified in the Executive Order, Security Council Resolu- 
tions, or their own files. 

Another front is the intelligence and law enforcement component — making sure 
that all the nations of the world that have information about these individuals start 
to share it in a more effective way. After little more than a month, we are seeing 
success. 

I must also say a word about our brave men and women in uniform, as they take 
the battle to al-Qaeda and Osama bin Laden in Afghanistan. I am not here to testify 
on the military aspects of the campaign, but I must salute their bravery and com- 
mitment to duty. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not only combating al-Qaeda and the Taliban. We are also 
acting to ease the suffering of the Afghan people. We estimate five to seven million 
Afghans are at risk due to drought, famine, Taliban misrule, and the onset of win- 
ter. The United States was the largest donor of assistance to the refugees before 
September 11, and in response to the increased need we have announced $320 mil- 
lion, in cash and commodities, to aid the Afghans. Other countries have pledged an 
additional $466 million. We have also air-dropped some 500,000 humanitarian daily 
rations. 

We are working with U.N. agencies such as the World Eood Program and with 
private voluntary organizations to make sure this assistance gets to the people who 
need it, in Afghanistan and in surrounding countries where millions of refugees 
have fled. 

While we are waging today’s campaign, we are also looking ahead to the future 
of Afghanistan. We are working with coalition partners and with the United Na- 
tions, including Ambassador Lakhdar Brahimi, tbe Secretary General’s Special Rep- 
resentative for Afghanistan. 
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The goal is the formation of a broad-based Afghan government that represents all 
geographical and ethnic backgrounds, not just one party or one group, and that will 
end Afghanistan’s role as a haven for terrorists, permit reconstruction, and make 
refugee return possible. 

To secure these goals, we are working with Afghan groups and the international 
community to address key political, reconstruction, and security issues. Afghan 
groups — including the Northern Alliance, Rome Group, Southern Pashtuns, and oth- 
ers — must come together to form a broad-based coalition capable of assuming ad- 
ministrative functions. There is, however, no place in the new Afghan government 
for the current leaders of the Taliban regime. 

We are also working to get our message out, that our campaign is against ter- 
rorism, not Muslims. American officials are appearing daily in relevant media, in- 
cluding on al-Jazirah television. We are ensuring that the President’s statements 
and speeches are transmitted worldwide, within 6 hours of delivery. 

To give you a flavor of what we are doing, let me take one “day in the life.” On 
October 20, Deputy Secretary Armitage was interviewed by the Indian national 
daily Hindu', Under Secretary Grossman, USAID Administrator Natsios and Acting 
PRM Assistant Secretary Kreczko took questions from Arab journalists in London 
via DVC; Under Secretary Grossman was interviewed by N-TV of Russia; EB As- 
sistant Secretary Wayne was interviewed by MBC, LBCI and the Abu Dhabi Sat- 
ellite Channel; EUR Assistant Secretary Jones appeared on Turkish Star TV; and 
NEA officials met Palestinian and Israeli journalists in the United States on the 
“Peace Partners” program. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to take a moment to describe the efforts we 
are pursuing to ensure the security of our people abroad. 

We have added special agents to posts under critical and high threat, increased 
local and host government protection, and temporarily drawn down staff at certain 
posts under critical threat. 

We have increased our vigilance toward chemical and biological threats, and initi- 
ated a chemical biological threat program. 

Our Fiscal Year 2002 budget request for some $1.3 billion is essential to fund se- 
cure new embassies, increase perimeter security, and add to our worldwide security 
readiness. We look forward to working with the Congress to secure this critical 
funding. 

Mr. Chairman, it was in the pursuit of these counterterrorism objectives, as well 
as other important foreign policy interests, that I traveled to Islamabad, New Delhi, 
and Shanghai. 

In Pakistan, I thanked President Musharraf for his bold and courageous actions 
since September 11. I emphasized America’s support, and the support of the inter- 
national community, for Pakistan’s role in the campaign against terrorism. I also 
assured him that American support would extend to the financial and economic 
measures needed to help Pakistan get back on its feet again, and that those meas- 
ures would come not just from America but from other coalition members as well. 

President Musharraf s commitment to the campaign against terrorism is stead- 
fast, but he also raised the Pakistani public’s concerns about extended bombing op- 
erations in Afghanistan. I assured him that targeting has been judicious, with every 
effort made to reduce civilian casualties. 

In India, I thanked Prime Minister Vajpayee, Foreign Minister Singh, and other 
senior officials for India’s prompt offers of unconditional cooperation, and for all the 
support that India has provided and continues to provide to the campaign. Both the 
United States and India were quick to realize the attacks of September 11 were at- 
tacks on the world, and we have stood shoulder to shoulder in this fight against 
terrorism. 

In both countries, we discussed how to ease the plight of the Afghan refugees and 
shared thoughts on how to begin the process of rebuilding Afghanistan. 

Mr. Chairman, the campaign against al-Qaeda, Osama bin Laden, and those who 
harbor them is our top priority, and it was largely in order to better wage that cam- 
paign that I traveled to the subcontinent. 

But, even while we pursue this campaign, we cannot allow our foreign policy to 
be hijacked by terror, to the exclusion of other important interests, including our 
enduring interests in South Asia. 

In that spirit, my talks in Pakistan and India also covered ways to expand co- 
operation and deepen our relations, as well as ways to enhance stability between 
those two great countries. 

I assured President Musharraf that our improved relationship is not just a tem- 
porary spike but, as a result of the actions taken by Pakistan over the previous five 
weeks, the beginning of a strengthened relationship that will grow and thrive in the 
years ahead. 
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On the domestic front, President Musharraf stressed that improving the economy 
is his priority, reaffirmed his commitment to hold elections in October 2002, and 
pledged cooperation on nonproliferation issues. 

Regarding economic and commercial issues, we agreed on the importance of con- 
tinued economic reform, and the United States reaffirmed our commitment to work 
both bilaterally and multilaterally to address Pakistan’s enormous debt burden. 

In New Delhi, my conversations with Prime Minister Vajpayee and Foreign Min- 
ister Singh covered the broad range of our relationship and the steps we are taking 
to transform it even further. Well before September 11, President Bush made it 
clear that putting our relationship with India on a higher plane is one of his highest 
priorities. As two great, multi-cultural democracies that believe in a common set of 
values, we are natural allies. 

With the strong support we have received from the Indian government since Sep- 
tember 11, we are seizing the opportunity to accelerate the pace of change. I am 
pleased that, during my visit. Prime Minister Vajpayee accepted and invitation to 
visit Washington next month. 

In both countries, I urged restraint in their nuclear and missile programs and the 
need to avoid onward proliferation. 

My trip occurred amidst the highest tension we have seen in almost a year along 
the Line of Control in Kashmir. I emphasized to both sides the need for military 
restraint and the resumption of bilateral talks between India and Pakistan on all 
issues, including Kashmir. 

I concluded my trip in Shanghai, where I attended a meeting of APEC foreign 
ministers and, later, joined President Bush at the APEC Leaders Meeting. 

Our overriding focus in Shanghai was to bolster the international response to the 
events of September 11, both in the President’s bilateral meetings and in the APEC 
context. 

The APEC Leaders assembled in Shanghai put APEC squarely on the record 
against terrorism, with their Statement on Counterterrorism. This was a remark- 
able step, given APEC’s traditional reluctance to venture outside the economic 
realm, and a strong signal of the unity of the international community. 

APEC Leaders called for the early signing and ratification of all anti-terrorist con- 
ventions, including the International Convention for the Suppression of the Einanc- 
ing of Terrorism, and pledged to implement U.N. Security Council resolutions 1368 
and 1373. They also mandated cooperation against terrorism encompassing finance, 
customs, immigration, transportation, energy and infrastructure activities. 

In that regard, Mr. Chairman, I look forward to working with the committee to 
act quickly on the two conventions we have not ratified. Suppression of the Financ- 
ing of Terrorism and Suppression of Terrorist Bombings. I know the Senate held 
hearings on those two conventions yesterday, and I appreciate your attention to this 
matter. 

APEC’s importance as an economic forum was also increased by the September 
11 attacks. Since its founding, APEC has been an important vehicle for encouraging 
the adoption of market-oriented trade, investment, and financial policies by coun- 
tries that together represent two-thirds of global GDP and over half of world trade. 
Now more than ever, these policies are critical for ensuring the economic vitality 
needed to restore confidence in the global and member economies, and to support 
our goals of fostering stable, prosperous democracies in the region. 

APEC Leaders sent a strong signal of support for the global economy with their 
commitment to launch a new round of WTO talks next month and their adoption 
of the Shanghai Accord, an American initiative to revitalize APEC’s role in pro- 
moting trade and investment liberalization. 

President Bush and I also held a series of bilateral meetings in Shanghai. 

In our meetings with the Chinese, including President Bush’s meeting with Chi- 
nese President Jiang Zemin, we sought Chinese commitment to increased coopera- 
tion against terrorism, including the long-term law enforcement effort to eradicate 
financing of terrorist organizations and the need for immediate humanitarian assist- 
ance to Afghan refugees. 

We also discussed ways to honestly address our differences so that our areas of 
difference do not prevent us from cooperating on other issues of mutual importance. 
I am confident that as we advance our counterterrorism cooperation with China we 
will be in a stronger position to sustain meaningful consultations with the leader- 
ship in Beijing on subjects such as Taiwan, nonproliferation, and human rights. 

Russian President Putin’s reaction to September 11 marked the beginning of a 
new period in our bilateral relationship, one in which a new spirit of cooperation 
on counterterrorism may also make many of the tough issues on the agenda more 
resolvable. Indeed, in the wake of 11 September, it has become clear that not only 
is the Cold War over, but the post-Cold War period is also over. 
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In President Bush’s meeting with President Putin, and mine with Foreign Min- 
ister Ivanov, we discussed the future of post-Taliban Afghanistan. We also had a 
good discussion on the new strategic framework. 

The President’s meeting with Japan’s Prime Minister Koizumi, while focused pri- 
marily on the campaign against terrorism, also covered global economic develop- 
ments. President Bush urged the Prime Minister to remain steadfast in his ambi- 
tious reform agenda for Japan’s faltering economy. He emphasized the importance 
of Japanese economic recovery to both our nations, and the world. 

Also in Shanghai, President Bush had an excellent meeting with President Rim 
Dae Jung of Korea, who was very forthcoming about South Korean support and 
pledged to provide all necessary cooperation and assistance. The two Presidents also 
discussed our two nation’s continuing readiness to seriously engage North Korea to 
bring about North-South reconciliation and peace on the Korean Peninsula. The 
United States remains prepared to resume dialogue with the North Koreans any 
time, any place, and without any preconditions. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to take a moment to commend the men 
and women of the State Department who are serving in Washington and, often in 
harm’s way, in our embassies abroad. 

Our people have helped secure landing and overflight rights from more than 50 
nations that are vital to our military operations. They have pressed host govern- 
ments to choke off the financial lifeblood of terrorist organizations and deny them 
safe haven. They have helped generate and distribute humanitarian aid to the Af- 
ghan people and the frontline states. And they are working to maintain inter- 
national cooperation on the full range of counterterrorism initiatives ranging from 
fighting money-laundering to improving airport security. 

In Islamabad and New Delhi, I met with the skeleton staffs who are working 
under extraordinary difficult conditions to wage this vital campaign against ter- 
rorism. 

The President, the American people, and I are counting on them to do their duty; 
and, in the finest tradition of service to our Nation, they have risen to the challenge. 
I am immensely proud of these dedicated men and women, and I believe our country 
should be proud of them too. 

Mr. Chairman, our record is strong, but we have only begun. This is a campaign 
that will be measured in weeks, months, and years, a campaign that we will pursue 
with patience and perseverance, in close consultation with our friends and allies. As 
President Bush told the Nation on October 7: 

Given the nature and reach of our enemies, we will win this conflict by 
the patient accumulation of successes, by meeting a series of challenges 
with determination and will and purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, we will be patient, we will be per- 
sistent, and we will prevail. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I am glad you men- 
tioned the last point, because I think people do not realize that we 
have had more diplomats and more members of the foreign service 
killed in the last, I do not know how many years, 5, 6, 7, 8 years. 
I must tell you very bluntly, my son, who worked for the Justice 
Department, was assigned to, volunteered to go to Pristina and 
Kosovo to work on their criminal justice system. Quite frankly, I 
wish he had gone with the military, literally, not figuratively, be- 
cause of the difference in terms of exposure. But they do take great 
risks and I appreciate that. 

Mr. Secretary, with your permission, I think I technically have 
to go into an executive session here, if I may, to be able to move, 
as our colleagues have all and their staffs have been briefed, to 
vote out some nominees while we have a quorum in these confusing 
days. So I move we move to executive session. 

Senator Helms. Second. 

The Chairman. There is a second and we are now in executive 
session. 

[Whereupon, at 2:45 p.m., the hearing was recessed and the com- 
mittee proceeded to other business, then reconvened at 2:47 p.m.] 
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The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, we will do 7-minute rounds if we 
can to get everybody in as quickly as we can. 

I would like to pick up on two things that you said. One is, and 
I only want to speak to it briefly if you could — if not, you can ex- 
pand on it if you would like. I was quite frankly almost close to 
amazed by how far Putin seems to have come in throwing his lot 
with the West. He seems to have, from all the briefings I have got- 
ten, actually stiff-armed his military here and stiff-armed some of 
the browns and reds in his government and out of government and 
made a very — I do not think anybody since Peter the Great has 
made such a significant at least initial move to the West. 

I have two questions. One, is it real in your view? Two, could you 
specifically comment, unless it should be done in another forum, 
could you specifically comment on the reports — not reports — com- 
ment on what may have transpired relative to his discussions with 
you or the President on NATO expansion? So A, is it real; and B, 
has his view changed or moderated relative to the NATO expan- 
sion? 

Secretary PoWELL. One, I think it is real, Mr. Chairman. I was 
in all of the meetings, the whole meeting that the President had, 
two meetings really, a dinner meeting and a private meeting be- 
fore. I was in both meetings with President Putin. It is clear that 
President Putin understands that Russia’s future primarily lies to 
the West. That is its source of inspiration, that is its source of tech- 
nology, it is its source of capital, it is its source of debt relief, it 
is its source of security. 

He of course has to worry about his East and be concerned about 
his East, and he has a deep concern about the South, the Stan’s 
as they are often called, not as an enemy threat, but a threat of 
smuggling and other problems and drug trade and traffic that come 
from that part of the world. But he knows that, while he has to 
watch the East and be concerned about the South, his future has 
to be to the West, and I think he is acting on that knowledge. 

I also think this is not new knowledge. I think this is what drove 
another Soviet president that I came to know very, very well, 
Michail Gorbachev. Michail Gorbachev knew he too had to come to 
the West, and what was keeping him from coming to the West was 
something called the Iron Curtain. The Iron Curtain was keeping 
them in, not keeping us out. He got rid of the Iron Curtain so he 
could come to the West. 

I remember in 1998, Foreign Minister Shevardnadze giving a lec- 
ture to all of his foreign ministry officials, and we got a copy of the 
speech, and he said, “Comrades, look, we have wasted all these bil- 
lions of dollars for all these years and what has it gotten us? 
Friendship with North Korea, North Vietnam, and several other 
busted regimes. What has it cost us? The thing we needed the 
most, a good relationship with the West.” 

I think Mr. Putin understands that. I think he was given another 
opportunity to demonstrate that on the 11th of September. So on 
the 11th of September he was the first head of state to call Presi- 
dent Bush. In that conversation he not only expressed his condo- 
lences, he said, “By the way, Mr. President, we were running a 
major military exercise here in the Russian Federation; I have just 
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shut it off. I do not want any false signals to be out there as you 
are going through this period of challenge and crisis.” 

Then some time later, a few days later, he made his very impor- 
tant speech which aligned himself solidly with the campaign 
against terrorism. He also raised the issue of Chechnya and we are 
discussing that with him, but we have not given up our concerns 
about human rights in Chechnya. But we want to see if we can 
help him move into a political process that will solve the problem 
of Chechnya. 

So I think it is for real. With respect to NATO expansion, it was 
discussed. I think that the Russians still have some concerns about 
NATO expansion, but I sense those concerns are far less than they 
were just a few months ago. I think they are looking for a way to 
align themselves with NATO, if not necessarily become a member 
right away or even perhaps at any time in the future, but to have 
a better relationship with NATO, finding some sort of way of con- 
necting with NATO without being in NATO or a part of NATO. 

I think if we can explore that concept it would make it even easi- 
er, if we are successful with that concept, easier for them to accept 
any enlargement to the alliance when that comes up for decision 
in Prague in the fall of 2002. 

One point I like to make to my Russian counterpart. Foreign 
Minister Igor Ivanov, who I have now met with eight times. Every- 
thing I have said to you is reinforced by my discussions with Igor. 
But as I like to say to him: You know, we added 3 members about 
4 years ago and you have better relations with those 3 new mem- 
bers than you ever had with them before when they were part of — 
the Warsaw Pact. He has to acknowledge that. 

So I think there is a way to square this circle with respect to 
Russian concerns about the expansion of NATO. 

The Chairman. I think that is very encouraging. If I have a sec- 
ond round, I might pursue that a little bit more. 

Let me ask you my concluding question. You have indicated that, 
and you reiterated today, the President has personally stated it to 
Senator Helms and to me and I am sure to others, that we have 
to be in this for the long haul. We cannot “drain the swamp and 
let it fill up again.” To use your words here, you said, “We need 
to put in place a new government in Afghanistan, help Afghanistan 
with food aid, and so on.” 

Could you update us on the progress — and I realize you are doing 
two things at once here. You are prosecuting a war and, wisely, 
thinking about, a la Roosevelt — I am told during World War Two, 
we have all read that while we were “losing” he assembled the best 
minds in the country and said, “How are we going to put together 
the world after we win?” This is a smaller version, but you are 
doing both. You are doing both. 

Now, could you update us on the progress you are having in as- 
sembling this coalition for the long haul, for the long haul after we 
win, particularly what, if you are able to tell us, what kind of re- 
sponse you are getting from the Muslim world, you are getting 
from countries that are predominantly Muslim countries, their will- 
ingness to participate and so on? Would you be willing to? 

Secretary Powell. From our European Union partners, G-7, G- 
8 partners, strong support to participate in the post-Taliban Af- 
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ghanistan rescue operation. I will call it that. The U.N. recognizes 
that it will have to play some kind of role for some bridge period 
until the Afghan government comes into existence and can actually 
function. 

The Chairman. Do they realize that? Because in speaking to 
Brahimi — I did not speak to him personally — in listening to what 
he had to say, and Kofi’s not silence, but not having said much on 
this — have you spoken to them about this? 

Secretary PowELL. I have spoken to the Secretary General sev- 
eral times. I will be seeing Mr. Brahimi and some of my colleagues 
have met with him. Maybe my second point on this question might 
deal with the contradiction that you are suggesting. There is a de- 
bate as to what kind of force might be necessary to go in there dur- 
ing this bridge period. Mr. Brahimi at this point is not inclined to- 
ward a blue-helmeted force. Neither is the Secretary General. That 
takes a lot of time, a lot of preparation, to put in a blue-helmet 
force. 

So maybe you just bring in some peacekeepers who are from will- 
ing nations, so you do not have to go out and sort of recruit all of 
these people. You just find people who are ready to go in there 
right away and to serve as peacekeepers. I think it will be hard to 
get peacemakers, countries willing to send their troops in to fight 
somebody. But I think once the Taliban regime is gone and there 
is hope for a new broad-based government that represents all the 
people of Afghanistan and when aid starts to flow in, I think that 
will cause most of the groupings in Afghanistan to realize this is 
not the time to fight, this is the time to participate in this new 
world. That is our hope. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. My time is up. 

Senator Helms. 

Senator Helms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, several months ago President Bush nominated 
Otto Reich to serve as Assistant Secretary of State for Western 
Hemisphere Affairs. Now, for one reason or another this committee 
has not been able to give him a hearing even after the attacks of 
September 11, when you and the President stated your need for 
your national security team to be put in place to fight and win the 
war against global terrorists. 

What I want to know is, would you like to see Otto Reich con- 
firmed by the Senate? 

Secretary PowELL. Yes, sir, I would. I knew Mr. Reich back in 
the Reagan days, not well. But as I was putting my team together 
I asked Otto to come in and have a chat. We did. We had a long 
talk. He knows the western hemisphere. He knows Central and 
South America, has a great deal of experience. He is energetic, he 
is willing to leave his civilian life behind, give up his business and 
come back in and serve his Nation. 

I went over all of his past history. I looked at the documentation. 
I have looked at some of the accusations that have been made 
against him. I note that he has never been charged with anything, 
only lots of speculation and rumors. I was quite confident that Otto 
Reich would do a superb job and I recommended him to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who nominated him to the Senate for 
your advice and consent. 
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So, President Bush stands behind Otto Reich. I stand behind 
Otto Reich. Unfortunately, we have not been able to get a hearing 
before this committee for Otto Reich. 

Senator Helms. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to embarrass you 
in any way, but I want to ask for a show of hands by this com- 
mittee, all Senators who favor the nomination of Otto Reich, if you 
would hold your hand. 

[A show of hands.] 

Senator Helms. All opposed? 

[A show of hands.] 

Senator Helms. Did you count them, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Powell. I thought it would be wise not to, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Separation of powers. 

Senator Helms. Mr. Secretary, this morning I met with Prince 
Idris — is that the way you pronounce the name — of the Libyan 
royal family. He came to my Capitol office, which is all I have. The 
rest of my office is closed down. He expressed concern about the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction and ballistic missiles 
in the Middle East. Now, of course his mind is on Libya and its 
programs, but I would like for you to give me your opinion about 
what is the administration doing to stem the proliferation of these 
weapons, not only to countries such as Libya and Syria and Iran 
and Iraq, but to terrorists like bin Laden? 

Secretary PoWELL. As you know, Mr. Chairman, this kind of 
technology does not come from the K-mart store. It comes from 
countries that have the ability to develop this kind of technology 
and then sell it to states that have often been called rogue states, 
such as the ones you describe, or to terrorist organizations, or at 
least make them available on the open market so that terrorist or- 
ganizations can get at them. Sometimes some of this technology 
comes, frankly, from the West. 

In all of our discussions with the countries that we know have 
the capability to do it and have arms sales programs, the Russians 
and the Chinese and the Indians and the Pakistanis and others 
who have the ability to sell this kind of technology, we tell them 
that this is not wise, not prudent, and will be a negative factor in 
your relationship with us. 

For countries like North Korea that also have the capacity to sell 
this kind of technology and proliferate, we have made it clear to 
them that if they want to re-enter a dialogue with us this kind of 
activity must stop. We do not step back from this position. 

One of the big irritants we have in our relationship with China 
now is they have not yet satisfied our concerns with respect to the 
November 2000 agreement that they entered into with the previous 
administration. We have a missile technology control regime. We 
have export controls. We have a variety of legislative tools that are 
available to us, and we use all of these tools to do everything we 
can to keep this kind of technology, whether it is technology to de- 
velop weapons of mass destruction or the means to deliver them, 
out of the hands of irresponsible, broken states and out of the 
hands of terrorist organizations or individuals. 

The Chairman. One more thing that bothers me. Egypt, which 
has always been a friend since I have been in the Senate, and 
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Saudi Arabia have yet to clamp down on terrorist financial net- 
works within their borders. Now, that fact and the fact that the 
government-controlled press in those two countries are still spout- 
ing anti-U.S. rhetoric lead me to worry about the commitment of 
our allies in the Middle East. 

Do you have any concern about that? 

Secretary PoWELL. Not with respect to either Egypt or Saudi, the 
two you mentioned. Both countries, the leaders of both countries, 
the ffing and Crown Prince of Saudi Arabia and President Muba- 
rak in Egypt, have been strong supporters of the campai^ against 
terrorism. They have been there from the very beginning. Both 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia have played leadership roles in our efforts. 
They have responded to every request we have put before them. 

There may be more that they can do, especially Saudi Arabia 
since a number of the people involved in the terrorist acts at least 
originated in some way or another from Saudi Arabia. They have 
been very forthcoming with respect to intelligence information. We 
are still working on financial information, but they are being re- 
sponsive. 

I think it is really not fair to characterize them as not being sup- 
portive. They are very supportive, and I stay in close touch with 
my collea^es both in Egypt and Saudi Arabia. We should note 
that Saudi Arabia many years ago disavowed Osama bin Laden, 
took away his citizenship. As soon as the crisis began the 11th of 
September, within a few weeks time, Saudi Arabia broke diplo- 
matic relations, one of the three countries that still had diplomatic 
relations with the Taliban regime. They broke those relations, and 
they have been very supportive. 

They were especially supportive at the Organization of Islamic 
Conference meeting on the 10th of October by pushing for a joint 
statement that was supportive of our efforts, and we can count on 
that kind of support as well from President Mubarak. 

Senator Helms. Thank you, sir. My time is up. 

The Chairman. Senator Kerry. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you very much, on behalf of all of us, for 
your remarkable continued service, and we are grateful to you for 
the time and effort and leadership that you are providing us at a 
critical time. Not the first time you have done so, either. 

Mr. Secretary, I have a number of questions. The first one I 
wanted to ask you is regarding the concerns many of us have about 
the potential of a growing humanitarian disaster in Afghanistan. I 
know you said yesterday in the House that there are difficulties 
with it. I wonder if you would share with us a little bit more here. 
I think we need to augment our effort. I think the UN Security 
Council Permanent 5 need to really step up on this, as well as the 
governing situation in Afghanistan. But could you share with us 
how we are going to respond to this as winter sets in? What are 
the difficulties? Is there a way we can be helpful, and how do you 
see this unfolding? 

Secretary PoWELL. Eirst, Senator Kerry, you are giving us ter- 
rific support. As you know, the President has allocated another 
$320 million to this effort. The Defense Department has air 
dropped something like 800,000 rations, the ubiquitous yellow bags 
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that now everybody has seen on their television sets and in the 
newspapers. We are working with the World Food Program, the 
United Nations relief organizations. 

Just in the past 24 hours there has been an improvement in the 
tonnages of food getting in. 

Senator Kerry. Is that by truck? 

Secretary Powell. By truck for the most part. 

We expect that to even improve more in the next several days 
with some new openings coming down out of Uzbekistan. I had the 
chance to speak to the Foreign Minister about that a few moments 
ago. So things are improved. 

There were a number of reports that the Taliban had taken over 
warehouses or had stopped distribution. The latest information is 
that the Taliban leadership has now returned those facilities back 
to distribution agencies. It is still not a good situation. We are 
counting on Afghans what have worked for these NGO’s for long 
periods of time to stay on the job and do the distribution. 

So I do not want to suggest that the problem is solved. We have 
to manage it every day and we do. Every morning I am briefed by 
the AID Administrator, Mr. Natsios, and every day my staff gives 
me a series of charts and briefings that I then show to the Presi- 
dent on where we are with respect to the tonnages that we have 
gotten in, the air drops that may be required beyond just packages, 
but bulk air drops that might be required, new avenues that are 
opening up to get the food in. 

Some days an avenue closes and things get bad for a day or two. 
Then it opens again. But as of yesterday, the tonnages going in 
were up to the level we needed for them to go in and to keep going 
in at that level in order to deal with the problem that you have 
mentioned. 

Senator Kerry. Are we getting adequate support on the Pakistan 
border? 

Secretary PowELL. We have had to do a little more work on that. 
The Pakistanis have been concerned about the number of refugees 
flowing across into Pakistan. They hold the largest number of refu- 
gees now of any country on the face of the Earth. So they do have 
concerns about that. But I think the U.N. is working closely with 
the Pakistani government. 

If I can take this opportunity also. Senator, to say a word about 
the Pakistani government and the courageous and bold action that 
they have taken under the leadership of President Musharraf to be 
a part of this coalition and to cut their ties with the Taliban, to 
realize that they have now to join the coalition for a new Afghani- 
stan. They have done a terrific job and responded to our every 
need. 

Senator Kerry. Well, I think the committee would join you. I 
think every member of the committee would join you, and we want 
it to be very clear to the government that we appreciate and under- 
stand it. It is not without its risks. I think there are many other 
things we need to do to buttress that decision now. 

With respect to that kind of decision, Mr. Secretary, you have 
mentioned a number of times publicly that both Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt have assisted us. We have certainly been involved with their 
governments for many years. Is it fair for us, however, at this point 
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in time to expect more in terms of their public statements? I mean, 
even though you have said what you have said, many observers 
have written about what they have called the deafening silence and 
the lack of sort of visibility here. 

We all understand there are tensions. In Saudi Arabia there has 
been some funding and there has been some — the mosques and 
schools presenting a new generation, many of whom are in a place 
we would rather they were not politically. Is it fair for us now to 
raise some of these governance issues in the interest of addressing 
the long-term problem of trying to deal with the “swamp” of ter- 
rorism? 

Secretary PoWELL. I would think it is quite appropriate for us to 
raise some long-term issues that go beyond this crisis with respect 
to some of the school systems that are being funded in the Arab 
world, where youngsters are learning extremism in those schools 
and they are not learning their A’s, B’s, and C’s on how to get 
along in a twenty first century economy. This will hurt those coun- 
tries in the long run and raise up a generation of youngsters who 
may well be a threat to those countries. 

So I think it is quite appropriate for us to discuss that with them 
aside from this crisis. This crisis gives it new immediacy, and I 
think you are quite right. 

Mention was also made a moment ago about some of the terrible 
things that are often said about Americans in their press, govern- 
ment-controlled press. I would like to show you some of the articles 
about me out of some newspapers from the region. They did not 
brighten my day when I read them. 

Senator Kerry. We will trade you the ones that are written 
about us. 

Secretary PowELL. At the same time you have to be careful here, 
because you cannot say because you are in a coalition relationship 
with us all the articles have to be kind and friendly. If I could 
make that happen in Washington, I would feel that to be a momen- 
tous achievement. I think we have to be a little careful before we 
go a little too overboard on lecturing what the media says in other 
countries with respect to us. 

We do have a problem with the Arab street, with the souk [mar- 
ket], in terms of getting them to have a better understanding of 
what we are trying to do. To that end, if I could take advantage 
of your time, Mr. Kerry, we are going to do a better job in public 
diplomacy. I approved earlier this morning some important new 
public diplomacy documents and web sites that will take our case 
to the street a little bit better than we have been taking it to the 
street lately. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Secretary, I am pleased to hear that. 

My time is up. If I could just say in closing, I do think that the 
on-the-ground component post-Taliban will require I think not just 
an Afghan structure, but a presence that I hope is global. I would 
particularly commend the concept of the UN Security Council Per- 
manent 5 contributing to that, because there is no better statement 
about a global commitment to that will answer some of the divi- 
sions you have just addressed in terms of public diplomacy. 

Secretary PoWELL. I agree. Thank you. Senator. 
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The Chairman. Gentlemen and ladies, we have been joined by 
and I would like to welcome a delegation from the French Foreign 
Relations Committee, led by their Chairman, Francois Lanca, and 
by their Co-Chairman, as well as the French Ambassador. We wel- 
come you and wish to personally 

[Applause.] 

The Chairman [continuing]. We wish to, on behalf of all the 
American people, to thank you, thank you for standing with us, 
thank you for your support. It means a great deal. Again, welcome. 

Senator Kerry, who lived in Normandy for a while, wants to 
know whether you would like that translated. 

Senator Kerry. No. 

The Chairman. I would just like to hear him speak French. 

I would now yield to the Senator from Indiana, Senator Lugar. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I join you 
in your greeting to the French delegation. It is really very impor- 
tant that you join with us in this consideration with our Secretary 
of State of these very vital problems. 

I commend you, as we all do, Mr. Secretary, for a magnificent 
piece of work in pulling together this coalition. What I want to ask, 
though, of you today is to think aloud about the education of the 
coalition as well as our education in America in public life and in 
private life. At least as we in the Congress and now you in the 
State Department and people in the White House are contem- 
plating terror by anthrax and the biological situation, no one knows 
for certain the relationship with that and the activities of Osama 
bin Laden. But nevertheless, as we all think through the network 
as it is now described of people who have been trained at camps 
of al-Qaeda in Afghanistan or elsewhere, some of these people come 
from many nationalities, with apparently very disparate political 
agendas, not necessarily all of the Arab street people that you were 
just mentioning, but nevertheless a common desire to disrupt, to 
act out in violent ways their destiny or what they believe might af- 
fect humanity in one way or another. 

This is very hard for all of us to understand. We all are ac- 
quainted now with the fact that this is not going to be an army and 
a frontal assault and a nation state and all the things for which 
we are equipped in our armed services. But we are not really ex- 
actly sure who it is and what it is and where the enemy is. 

Trying to describe this to all the members of the coalition would 
seem to me to be even more difficult, because some people have an 
instinctive fear and maybe many countries have much more experi- 
ence with terrorism and with these people in various ways than we 
do. So we are being initiated in a rough way. 

But at the same time, it seems to me it is important for us all 
to keep discussing who the enemy is, because otherwise I sense at 
various points, as was suggested, people will flake off from the coa- 
lition. Or even some say it may be a moving coalition: have a few 
countries here, a few there, and so forth as you begin to take a look 
at where the cells are, what the agendas are, and what the defini- 
tion of terrorism is, as you were plagued with in questions in the 
House yesterday or other fora. 

How do we achieve this business of defining the enemy in a way 
that we can have some constancy over the course of time in which 
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the coalition matures and strengthens, as opposed to saying, we 
have really had enough bombing here, or we are tired of this par- 
ticular operation, or we wish it was just all over, which we hear 
continuously even as we are attempting to try to bring to justice 
some people who have killed 5,000 Americans and it is very vivid 
still for us? 

Secretary PowELL. It is an excellent question. Senator Lugar, 
and a difficult one to answer. In the first instance, it is easy to 
identify an Osama bin Laden. He is right out of central casting. He 
represents no country, no religion. He is an invader in Afghanistan. 
So there is no difficulty in identifying him as a terrorist and get- 
ting everybody to rally against him. 

Now, there are other organizations that probably meet a similar 
standard. The FARC in Colombia comes to mind. The real IRA 
comes to mind, both of which are on our terrorist list at the State 
Department. 

But then you start to run into areas where one man’s terrorist 
is another man’s freedom fighter, and that is where you have to 
apply judgment. You have to apply judgment that says is there a 
better way to express grievances, or is there a better way to change 
the political problem that you are dealing with, is there a better 
way to gain your rights, and are you fighting for the kind of rights 
we believe in, are you fighting for the kind of values that suggest 
you respect human rights and democracy? 

These are difficult calls to make. As you noted, yesterday — ^you 
can be quite challenged in explaining these differences with respect 
to the Middle East. I think most of the members of the coalition 
have suffered terrorism in their own country in one way or an- 
other. So they are sensitive to it and know it when they see it. I 
think this coalition can be kept together, and I think we can use 
this coalition to go after the clear cases of terrorism and then to 
start to explore the gray areas, where there have been long- 
standing differences that have not yet been resolved. 

It is going to take patience. It is going to take diligence. It is 
going to take the kind of patience and diligence that gave us the 
breakthrough the day before yesterday in Northern Ireland, where 
two groups fighting all these years finally realized that this was 
not going to do it and found a way hopefully now to move forward. 

So we are just going to have to persuade everybody to stick to 
it and continue to make distinctions between that which is legiti- 
mate protest and legitimate movement toward freedom against an 
oppressor and that which simply does not meet that standard. But 
there are not going to be black and white rules and every instance. 

Senator Lugar. On an entirely different tack, you mentioned in 
your early comments today the remarkable invocation of article 5 
by NATO right off the bat, as you say. That was extremely impor- 
tant and heartening. Then this was reiterated as further evidence 
was provided. 

One of the questions, though, that many Europeans are asking, 
maybe some Americans, is what does this mean? Now, granted that 
it may not be appropriate in the special operations in Afghanistan 
to involve many other countries side by side with American Special 
Operations Forces, and we are in the early innings of this. But it 
would seem to me to be important that we think through carefully 
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how this article 5 is to be utilized. This is a precedent and it is a 
remarkable first. 

To leave our NATO partners along the sidelines, simply accept- 
ing their gratitude or their support, but not to invoke really their 
forces, their money, their organization, all the rest, would seem to 
me to be quite a loss. You cannot organize everybody at the same 
time and others in NATO are doing a lot. Lord Robertson and oth- 
ers. But at the same time, what thought is being given as to what 
the article 5 means and how NATO really is to be invoked here? 

Secretary PowELL. Well, as you recall. Senator, they teed up arti- 
cle 5 within 24 hours, and then they waited for us to identify an 
enemy who had attacked us. When we were satisfied that it was 
Osama bin Laden and the al-Qaeda network, we then made that 
case to NATO. We sent them classified information. We gave them 
a briefing from my special Ambassador for counterterrorism. Am- 
bassador Taylor. Once he convinced them, they then invoked article 
5, a couple of weeks, maybe 2 or 3 weeks after the September 11th 
incidents. 

Then once they did that, we immediately gave them a list of 
things we wanted all members of the alliance to sign up to, over- 
flight rights and some other things that all of the 18 other nations 
could participate in. But beyond that then, we then went individ- 
ually to each country to see what assets they might be willing to 
provide. 

Some are able to do much more. Our French colleagues are able 
to do quite a bit more than some of the other NATO members and 
they have been generous in their offer. We are now integrating 
their contribution into the overall plan. 

So at this point, once we got these general agreements across the 
NATO and all of those countries have signed up to those general 
requests, now we are really handling it more on a bilateral basis 
with each of the NATO members. Now, we could have done that 
without invocation of article 5, but the invocation of article 5 
makes it cleaner and it puts it under the overall umbrella of 
NATO. 

I also think that NATO, not so much as a military institution but 
as a political institution as well, might well have a role to play in 
the future of Afghanistan. We will have to wait and see. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you. 

Senator Dodd [presiding]: Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Biden had to step out of the room for a minute to take 
a call, so as acting chairman here for a minute or so, Mr. Secretary, 
thank you, and let me join my colleagues in expressing our tremen- 
dous gratitude to you. You have done a terrific job and it is appre- 
ciated not only here, but I think around the world. We are very 
lucky to have you doing the job you are doing. I commend you for 
it. 

Just a couple things. One, I do want to express my gratitude to 
you for meeting with Martin Maginnes. What you and Richard 
Haass have done has been tremendously helpful. You rightly point 
out, while it is not complete and there is work yet to be done, this 
was tremendous news in Europe with the decision to proceed with 
the decommissioning process. I think that happened in no small 
measure because you and others decided to continue the continuum 
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of foreign policies between administrations where appropriate. Ob- 
viously, from time to time there will be differences, but I think it 
is very healthy that the world can see us handing the ball off one 
administration to the next where there are matters where there 
are common interests and not have these breaches and breaks that 
occur. This is a wonderful example of where the ball was passed 
off and, because you were there and Dick Haass did such a good 
job, I think it contributed to the events that we saw unfold in 
Northern Ireland. I commend you for it. 

I am glad you are here. I appreciate your doing this. I know you 
are busy, but I think it is so important for people here at home and 
around the world to see the Secretary come before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in the Senate and the House as well and have 
an open public discussion. It is further evidence of the differences 
between how we function as a governing institution or institutions 
and those with whom we are at conflict today. So I know this takes 
time, but I appreciate your being here. 

I want to talk about the notion of sort of the public diplomacy, 
if we can, in the Islamic world. There are those who are going to 
suggest that we should have foreseen September 11th, we could 
have predicted it. That is a debate for another time. What we cer- 
tainly should have done I think to some extent is been more in- 
volved or understanding of what was going on inside Afghanistan, 
given our involvement there during Afghanistan’s efforts to expel 
the Soviet Union from that country. 

To see emerge a radical regime that is aiding and abetting 
Osama bin Laden or terrorist organizations and doing so under the 
name of Islam, just the contradiction is so glaring. It strikes me 
that, while you have said on countless occasions, the President has 
said on any number of occasions, I think most of us up here have, 
if not all of us, that this is not a conflict with the Muslim world 
or the Islamic faith at all. I do not know how many times you have 
said it, but I do not think I have ever seen you speak where you 
did not mention that over and over again. 

Yet it just seems to be a disconnect with this. It strikes me that 
something far more systemic and fundamental needs to be under- 
stood about this chasm that exists between the western thinking, 
if you will, and the thinking and understanding of the Islamic 
world and how we view each other. 

So I wonder if you might just take a couple of minutes and share 
some thoughts about how we might really do a better job of getting 
at this problem. It is not going to happen overnight. The thought 
occurred to me as a former Peace Corps volunteer that maybe we 
ought to up that kind of a program in that part of the world. I 
know we have had volunteers there in the past. I know there is 
some risk involved. But it has proved to be a successful program 
in having people understand who we are anyway. 

But maybe you have some other thoughts as well on how we can 
begin a process that may take a long time. But I think if we begin 
it, down the road we can maybe close that gap of understanding 
that is so wide today. I read about these madrasses with a million 
children learning by rote every day to hate us and to hate western 
civilization. These are kids 8, 9, and 10 years of age. The notion 
that somehow this is a long conflict gets extended when you realize 
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there is a generation coming along that may be more embittered 
than the one we are dealing with now. 

Secretary PowELL. You are absolutely right, Senator Dodd. We 
have got to do a better job of it. The madrasses are troubling. In 
fact, President Musharraf when I spoke to him, we were talking 
about debt relief and providing more resources for Pakistan. He 
wants to use some of those resources for education, public edu- 
cation, not just religious education, in order to prepare youngsters 
for the whole world and not just this one narrow part of the world. 

I think we have to do a better job in our public diplomacy efforts. 
We are about to come out with a very excellent document, but it 
is more than a document. It is a document that talks about Sep- 
tember 11th, that talks about Osama bin Laden, but every page 
has a Muslim leader condemning the actions of the 11th of Sep- 
tember. We are going to translate this into 12 languages. It is 
going to be electronically transmittable, so that every embassy in 
our system can download it and print it locally and get it out to 
the people. 

The new Under Secretary of State for Public Diplomacy, Char- 
lotte Biers, a very, very successful executive from the advertising 
and marketing world, one of the most successful business persons 
and businesswomen in America — the Wall Street Journal this 
morning, Mr. A1 Hunt too a slight tap, suggesting that I had hired 
somebody who used to sell Uncle Ben’s Rice to do public diplomacy. 
Well, guess what. She got me to buy Uncle Ben’s Rice, and so there 
is nothing wrong with getting somebody who knows how to sell 
something. 

Senator Dodd. I am going to give A1 a call right after. 

Secretary Powell. Give A1 a call for me. 

The point is we have got to get creative people from the most cre- 
ative media society on the face of the Earth to put their time, at- 
tention, and mind power to this, and I am determined to do that. 

We are putting more and more of our administration officials on 
Al-Jazeera. We have just brought in one of our retired Ambas- 
sadors what is fluent in Arabic and he will be spending all of his 
time giving interviews on Arab radio, on Arab television. 

We have got to do more, for example, with IMET, International 
Military Educational Training activities, bringing young officers 
over here and exposing them to our system, exposing them to the 
kind of value system we believe in. 

We have got to use Muslim Americans to communicate back to 
the rest of the world. We have got these few hundred or perhaps 
a thousand terrorists wandering around Afghanistan claiming that 
they represent the Muslim faith. I have got tens upon tens of thou- 
sands of Muslims who want to come to the United States of Amer- 
ica to become Americans, to join this value system, because they 
see opportunity here, they see a way of life here that is totally con- 
sistent with the faith of Islam. That is the kind of — we ought to 
show this out and not these clowns in a cave somewhere, but Mus- 
lim Americans who have made a new life here, to describe the kind 
of value system that this country has and represents to the rest of 
the world. 

We have just been asleep at the switch on this one for many 
years and now we have to work on it. We also have to work on 
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those irritants that are out there — more than irritants, they are 
tragedies, but they cause an irritant in public diplomacy work: the 
Middle East peace process. Things of that nature also require our 
attention. 

Senator Dodd. I thank you. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. Senator Lugar, by the way, I 
thought that suggestion of the NATO allies and others who have 
a strong involvement and long history of dealing in the Muslim 
world as well would be a good source of that exact kind of thinking. 

Secretary Powell. Yes. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman [presiding]. On that point, I say to my friend from 
Connecticut, the President had asked Senator Helms and I when 
we were down last with the ranking member and the chairman of 
the House committee about some ideas. Yesterday — I take no pride 
in authorship — yesterday the President asked whether I would put 
in writing a proposal, and we have put in writing a proposal deal- 
ing with one aspect of this, just merely the aspect as it relates to 
broadcasting. It is beyond that. 

This is a way to target, we believe, that population between the 
age of 15 and 30, which is very important, by doing programming 
that they will like and in the process of the programming also ex- 
pose our system. I must warn my colleagues now, the cost is about 
$280 million startup cost and it is about $200 million a year, and 
the President seems intrigued by it, I suspect. 

The reason I did not give it to you first, Mr. Secretary, he asked 
me to give it to him. 

Secretary PoWELL. You did that overnight, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Yes, I did it at our meeting yesterday. 

So again, I am confident we can work together. I was really im- 
pressed that the President felt very, very strongly about changing 
the nature of our public diplomacy. So we may have the cir- 
cumstance here to do something very good. It need not be what I 
propose, but it could be whatever. 

Senator Hagel. 

Senator Hagel. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you. Thank you and your team for what 
you are doing. The President, you, your team. Secretary Rumsfeld, 
all who are involved in this great purpose and noble effort are 
doing it with not just an understanding of purpose and a clarity of 
purpose, but you are doing it in a way that makes all Americans 
proud, and we appreciate that. 

I would add my strong support for what Senator Dodd has just 
talked about and the chairman. I think there is nothing more crit- 
ical to the ultimate destination that we are embarked on than de- 
fining our purpose clearly to the world. I congratulate you for 
thinking that way, Mr. Secretary, and in fact exercising some op- 
tions that we need to exercise in thinking that way. 

I might also say that I appreciated your comments about Chair- 
man Biden’s, and also Senator Helms’ comments, about Chairman 
Biden’s recent dust up in the press. There obviously was some con- 
fusion in what he said, how he said it. I read what he said. It was 
very clear to me it was taken out of context. 
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What is more troubling about that, and I am glad that most of 
the responsible leaders in this country recognize it was troubling, 
is because the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, just 
as when this committee was under the able stewardship of Chair- 
man Helms, must be always in a position to exercise his thoughts 
or her thoughts. Those thoughts are important as we form policy 
because they represent the people of this country. 

I would encourage — I am not sure Chairman Biden needs further 
encouragement on this point, but I would encourage him to con- 
tinue to speak out and talk about the things that many of us do 
not have the courage to talk about. 

The Chairman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hagel. Now, that probably will not move me up on the 
committee, but 

The Chairman. I will try not to speak out more. 

Senator Hagel [continuing]. I will be given privileges with the 
coffee machine. 

Mr. Secretary, I know you spent some time with the Israeli For- 
eign Minister, Mr. Peres, who was in town. He spent a little time 
with us this week. There is no question that the Middle East is a 
very important dynamic of what we are about here. That is debat- 
able certainly as to how much the Middle East factors into what 
we are about. But nonetheless most of us, certainly this Senator 
does believe that this is part of the overall challenge that we 
have — the Middle East, Central Asia, South Asia, the Caucasus. 

I would welcome your assessment of where you believe we are in 
the Middle East and if we have time I would like you to drop a 
little bit further south and another area that troubles some of us 
is the Philippines and Indonesia. I know you had some opportunity 
to meet with some of the officials when you were in China as well. 
So thank you. 

Secretary PowELL. With respect to the Middle East, Senator 
Hagel, it is one of the most difficult problems which the President 
and I wrestle with every day. We took over the 20th of January 
this year at the time that the last attempt at a settlement totally 
collapsed, not only collapsed despite the very best efforts of Presi- 
dent Clinton and Madeline Albright and others, but it collapsed 
and it also resulted, frankly, in the demise of the Barak’s regime. 

Prime Minister Sharon came in on a platform of bringing secu- 
rity, safety to the people of Israel, and he has been pursuing that 
objective ever since, in the face of violence and terrorist attacks 
against Israeli citizens. We put in place the Mitchell plan, which 
your distinguished colleague, former colleague George Mitchell, and 
a number of others came up with, which provided us a road map 
to get out of the violence and get back to discussions on peace on 
the basis of Resolutions 242 and 338. 

We then put George Tenet into the region to get a startup plan 
to the Mitchell plan. Unfortunately, we have not been able to get 
the violence down to a level where we can get started through 
Tenet, through Mitchell, back to 242, 338 negotiations. 

We saw a little progress about 10 days ago. I was encouraged fi- 
nally. Chairman Arafat had brought the violence down a consider- 
able amount, not zero and not to where it should be, but brought 
it down enough so that Prime Minister Sharon was able to respond 
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with some openings so that people can get back and forth to work. 
He also indicated once again that he understood that a Palestinian 
state was there at the end of a process of mutual discussions and 
agreement. 

Then on that terrible next day, the cabinet minister was assas- 
sinated, Mr. Zeivi, and that threw everything out of whack again. 
Since then the Israelis have found it necessary as acts of self-de- 
fense, as they say, to go into some of the Area A villages and towns 
and there has been quite a loss of life. 

We have been trying to stabilize the situation by encouraging 
Mr. Arafat even more than we have in the past, with all the pres- 
sure we can put on him, to get the violence under control, arrest 
these people who are responsible for this violence, so they do not 
commit violence again, so they do not commit terrorist acts again. 
We have been pressing Mr. Sharon and the Israeli government to 
withdraw from the Area A settlements they have gone into, in 
order to get a separation so that we can get back hopefully to 
where we were some 10 days ago. 

The Israelis went into one village and came out yesterday, and 
I hope that is a positive sign that perhaps they are able to start 
pulling back. We have to get back to the point we were at some 
10 days ago, where we can start to see some small steps toward 
confidence in each other, toward a little bit of trust in each other. 
But it is very, very difficult, and for every two steps forward it 
takes one terrorist to knock you three steps backward. 

We have got to get beyond that. We just cannot let terrorists stop 
us every time we see some progress. But I know what it is like, 
I can imagine what it is like for Prime Minister Sharon to face the 
death of a cabinet minister at the hands of a terrorist, his responsi- 
bility to protect the citizens of Israel. 

Israel is our best friend. We will never do anything that would 
put them at risk. But at the same time, the best way to get them 
out of risk is to try to move forward and to get the peace process 
moving again. That remains our commitment and determination, 
and I spend part of every single day on it. I may not be bouncing 
back and forth in the region, but I have got enough foreign min- 
isters of other nations who do that as part of a team, because we 
are all united. Russia, the European Union, NATO, all of us to- 
gether are pushing the same consistent message. 

Last night I spoke to Foreign Minister Joshka Fischer, who is 
there now. Xavier Solana, the High Representative of the European 
Union, is there now. We are all a single team, trying to apply a 
consistent message. I will hope to talk to Foreign Minister Manley 
of Canada this evening and he is heading there as well — all apply- 
ing pressure. 

With respect to Indonesia, I had good discussions with President 
Megawatti in recent weeks and saw her at the APEC meeting in 
Shanghai. I thanked her for what she has been doing in recent 
weeks to take care of the security of our embassies and citizens in 
Indonesia. I had a great deal of concern in the weeks immediately 
following 11 September that the situation was a little volatile there 
and our people were being put at risk. There was a large number 
of demonstrations, in Indonesia perhaps more than anywhere else. 
Frankly, we asked the Indonesian government to speak out more 
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about these kinds of disruptive activities, and they have been forth- 
coming in the last 2 weeks and our people are feeling much safer 
than they were 3 weeks ago. 

The Philippines, I did not have an opportunity to spend too much 
time with my Filipino colleagues on this trip. I just welcomed the 
new Philippine Ambassador to the United States in my office and 
received his credentials yesterday. I think that President Arroyo is 
moving forward with a positive agenda. She knows what she has 
to do in the Philippines. They have some economic difficulties they 
have to get through. We have also offered our support to them, 
technical support, to go after some of the terrorists and guerrillas 
what are threatening innocent civilians and American citizens who 
are resident in the Philippines as well. 

Senator Hagel. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Feingold. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Feingold follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Russell D. Feingold 

I am particularly pleased to welcome Secretary Powell here today. I join my col- 
leagues in congratulating the Secretary on his tireless diplomatic efforts in bringing 
together an effective international coalition to fight terrorism and defend the United 
States from future terrorist attacks. As Secretary Powell has made clear, the cur- 
rent coalition effort to fight terrorism is being waged on a variety of fronts, and the 
immediate diplomatic initiative by the Secretary to build broad international sup- 
port for the U.S. response to the terrorist attacks is at least as important as the 
ongoing military campaign itself. 

Appropriate military actions, under the authority of the War Powers resolution, 
must be balanced by an immediate effort to restrict terrorist financing and improve 
our public diplomacy. Indeed, as we now recognize, the relatively unrestrained fi- 
nancing of terrorist activities made us vulnerable to attack, and gaps in the current 
international legal regime that make it difficult to track and control the financing 
of terrorist groups continue to handicap our fight against terrorism. Immediately 
following the attacks of September 11, the United States acted unilaterally to cut 
off all funding to known terrorist organizations and to the front groups that support 
them. We must now take similar legal steps to sustain that financial assault at the 
international level. 

In our public outreach and public diplomacy, I believe that we must also take im- 
mediate steps to reach out to Muslim and Arab communities around the world to 
counter any unfortunate perceptions that might suggest that the entire Islamic 
world somehow stands united against our country or our way of life. As Chair of 
the Subcommittee on African Affairs, I would particularly urge the Secretary to 
seize the opportunities that may now exist to reach out to African Muslim commu- 
nities. As an initial step, the Secretary should encourage U.S. ambassadors in the 
region to initiate a new dialogue with Muslim leaders in Africa. Over the longer 
term, we should also be prepared to offer appropriate counter-terrorism assistance 
to responsive African governments, but that assistance should be supplemented by 
appropriate support for civil society groups. For the moment, however, I believe that 
public outreach must be a priority, although it is admittedly difficult at this sen- 
sitive time. 

I am also particularly eager to explore with Secretary Powell the diplomatic chal- 
lenges that now confront us in pulling together and nurturing our new front-line 
coalition against terrorism. Diplomatically, I believe it is now essential to let our 
allies know that in shaping an effective coalition to respond to the September 11 
attacks, the United States is not picking friends or determining the contours of fu- 
ture strategic alliances. We are engaged in an immediate self-defense initiative, and 
we are building an effective regional coalition to secure that defense. While our coa- 
lition members are important to us, our Nation’s long-term strategic alliances with 
individual states will continue to be based on mutual understanding and a shared 
commitment to human rights and democratic reform. 

I’m confident the Secretary will also agree that we must not ignore human rights 
abuses or long-term strategic alliances in the interest of building our immediate 
anti-terrorism coalition. Instead, we must continue to demand attention to human 
rights and democracy as a basis for building a mature relationship with any state. 
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and we must maintain the capacity and the will to support an ongoing dialogue at 
the international level with all of our allies, including all of our new coalition part- 
ners, over human rights practices. I strongly believe that we will do ourselves and 
our coalition partners a grave disservice if we ignore serious human rights abuses 
in a misguided effort to advance our immediate anti-terrorism needs. 

We must also devise new mechanisms to ensure that our close strategic partners 
are not ignored as we move forward in building this new and unprecedented coali- 
tion against terrorism. Some states may continue to feel left out or ignored in the 
current period. We must act to reassure those states, although we must simulta- 
neously recognize that there are few areas or regions of the world that have not 
been touched by the devastating events of September 11. 

Finally, we must also guard against excessive reactions on the home front, as our 
own actions during a national emergency will serve as an important example to both 
our friends and foes. I truly believe that our actions here at home will have a last- 
ing impact on human rights practices around the world. In short, we must secure 
human rights at home as we press for human rights abroad. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I just wanted to echo what not only every member 
of the committee, but I think just about every American, how fortu- 
nate we are to have you in this position at this point. I have felt 
that way before these events of September 11th, but especially 
since, and I am grateful. 

I am also pleased at the way you are responding to the issue that 
we have talked about before and that Senator Dodd mentioned, the 
need for public diplomacy, especially with regard to the Islamic 
world. I would just add to the list, rather than ask a question 
about it, the need to encourage our Ambassadors in predominantly 
Muslim countries to reach out to those communities, particularly 
the moderate parts of it, that it should include not only the coun- 
tries directly in the region that we are addressing here, but also 
African nations, and not just North African nations, but also some 
of the Asian nations that you were just discussing. I think that is 
all part of the picture. 

In addition, I would just encourage you to come to us with any 
proposals for public diplomacy programs that might be useful in al- 
lowing the United States to send Muslim Americans to these coun- 
tries or to these communities. I would like to follow up on whether 
the existing programs are adequate. 

The questions I would like to ask first relate to a subject that 
both Senator Helms and Senator Kerry brought up, and that again 
is how Saudi Arabia is responding to our efforts and their level of 
cooperation. I know you gave general assurances. I am wondering 
if you could speak more specifically about whether you are satisfied 
with the information that you have received with respect to the 
Saudi citizens who participated in the terrorist attacks and those 
who have been detained in the United States for questioning. 

Secretary PoWELL. I may have to yield and perhaps provide you 
a more extensive answer for the record, because other agencies of 
government are the ones who are tracking the individual cases. 
But my impression in listening to briefings from the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the FBI Director and others is that the Saudis have been 
cooperative in providing us access and chasing down leads for us. 
They were very helpful to us early on, but there was a lot of confu- 
sion about names and who was on the plane, who was not on the 
plane, who were we looking for, who were we not looking for, and 
helping us to sort out quite a few name glitches. 
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They have been supportive, as have our other Arab friends in the 
region. Remembering that they all have internal political problems 
and domestic concerns that they have to deal with, all of them 
seemingly have been very responsive in balancing their need to be 
a functioning, contributing member of the coalition and what they 
have to deal with inside their own societies. 

Can I pick up on that? 

Senator Feingold. Please. 

Secretary PowELL. You mentioned Africa and I should have 
touched on it earlier. We have also gotten strong support from Afri- 
ca below the Sahara. I was very pleased to receive that. The Orga- 
nization of African Unity made a statement and President Waddae 
of Senegal has taken the lead in pulling the south African nations 
together to do more than just give us rhetorical support, but to ac- 
tually give us more positive support. 

In a very meaningful ceremony to me, about 2 weeks ago just be- 
fore I went to Shanghai, the entire African diplomatic corps came 
to my office to express their support, condolences, and to present 
to me for the President a letter expressing that support and their 
condolences to the American people from the African ambassadors 
here. 

Senator Feingold. I appreciate that and I agree with it, and 
make sure that we are mindful that many of Mr. bin Laden’s 
crimes were perpetrated on African soil. 

Secretary PowELL. Yes. 

Senator Feingold. And that the African leaders are very aware 
of that and are very much in the mind of trying to help us. 

Also on the Saudi Arabian question, the question of cracking 
down on the financing of terrorist organizations. Has Saudi Arabia 
adopted new banking guidelines or regulations? Have they taken 
steps to really scrutinize the operations of some of the large char- 
ities that have allegedly tunneled money to terrorist organizations? 

Secretary PoWELL. My best understanding is that everything we 
have asked them to do they have done. But I would rather get an 
informed answer on specific aspects of your question having to do 
with banking regulations and specific charitable organizations that 
they have been asked to go after or shut down and give you an in- 
formed answer that I will bring back from my Treasury colleagues. 

[The additional information to which Secretary Powell referred 
follows:] 

Saudi Arabia has taken a number of steps to turn off the flow of money to individ- 
uals or entities suspected of terrorist ties. The Vice Finance Minister and Deputy 
Governor of the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency (SAMA) traveled to Washington 
on October 4 to consult with Treasury and State Department officials on this issue. 
On October 15, the Saudi Government blocked the bank accounts of 39 individuals 
designated by the U.S. as engaging in terrorist activities. We note that following the 
Treasury Department designations, SAMA issued instructions to its banks to search 
its records for such accounts and report them to the government. They continue to 
monitor bank accounts for terrorist links, and remain in contact with us on this 
matter. The Saudi Press Agency announced on November 5 that Saudi Arabia’s cab- 
inet decided to sign the International Convention for the Suppression of the Financ- 
ing of Terrorism. 

Senator Feingold. Fair enough, and if it turns out that we have 
not asked those things I would be curious to know if we are plan- 
ning to and when, and if not why not. 
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Have there been any efforts to post information relating to the 
United States reward program for terrorism information in the ref- 
ugee camps in Pakistan? Would this even be helpful or would it be 
too destabilizing? 

Secretary Powell. Reward information? 

Senator Feingold. We have a reward program. I am wondering 
if we are attempting to let people know in these camps and in 
these situations that such a program exists. 

Secretary PowELL. I will have to check whether we have a way 
of getting it into the camps. We put it up on a number of web sites 
and other ways of getting to people, but you will not find web sites 
in those camps. But I will have to check and see whether there is 
another way to get that kind of information to camps. 

Once we put it on the web sites, we started averaging 200,000 
hits a day. 

[The additional information to which Secretary Powell referred 
follows:] 

The latest Reward for Justice Program advertising campaign is scheduled to begin 
in November. It will initially target all domestic audiences and then in late Decem- 
ber will move to focus on Muslim American communities throughout the United 
States. In early 2002, we will begin an internationally focused effort to reach over- 
seas communities, with specific emphasis on communities with a large Muslim pop- 
ulation or connectivity. 

This program is receiving unprecedented attention and support. The leveraging of 
multiple media, such as print, the Internet, posters. Public Service announcements, 
mass media programming, paraphernalia (e.g., matchbooks, bumper stickers, post- 
ers, lapel pins) and radio spots will convey our message to a diverse, global audi- 
ence. 

Through cooperation with the Ad Council and its member advertising agencies, 
we have revamped the program. Using multiple language and dialects, our intent 
is not only to reach the widest audience possible in a consistent and effective man- 
ner; but to specifically encourage members of Islamic communities to join in com- 
bating terrorism. 

The proper utilization of Rewards for Justice advertising materials is dependent 
on multiple variables, some of which themselves are in a constant state of change. 
In certain environments, such as Pakistan, the program must rely heavily on the 
counsel of those on the ground as to the dividends and consequences of such deploy- 
ments. While various media outlets throughout Pakistan have been used to adver- 
tise the program, there have been no such efforts directed at the refugee camps lo- 
cated there. The embassy acknowledges inherent difficulties in targeting that popu- 
lation, but continues to examine the potential. 

The Department remains committed to the principles and the advancement of the 
program, and is aggressively pursuing its application. 

Senator Feingold. We had suggested posters. 

Secretary PowELL. Yes, posters, flyers, leaflets, things we can 
distribute with the food. 

Senator Feingold. On the subject of the food, could you com- 
ment on concerns expressed by the Pentagon yesterday that the 
Taliban may be attempting to poison humanitarian deliveries of 
food? Do you share those concerns? 

Secretary PowELL. We have seen that report. We have seen that 
report and we thought it was best for us to comment on this pos- 
sible contamination by the Taliban before it actually happened. I 
do not think we have seen any evidence that it has happened. But 
we wanted to put that out right away to let everybody know that 
the food we have sent in is absolutely safe. You have seen lots of 
pictures of kids eating those rations. So those rations are abso- 
lutely safe coming in from the United States, and the Taliban may 
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have some ideas about poisoning them and blaming us or poisoning 
them just to make them useless, no matter whether they get 
caught doing the poisoning or not. 

But I am not aware of any actual ration that somebody has iden- 
tified as having been poisoned. 

Senator Feingold. I thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Smith. 

Senator Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you for coming here. It seemed to me as a 
supporter of NATO that prior to September 11th that, while we 
were functioning as an alliance in the Balkans and in other places, 
we were very much being pulled apart by forces, perhaps for want 
of a common enemy, that enemy no longer being Russia or the So- 
viet Union. But perhaps on September the 11th the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization found a new purpose in a fight against ter- 
rorism. 

Do you sense that? Is there an opportunity, as Dick Lugar talked 
about, to actually use article 5 in a constructive way to rebuild this 
alliance and also include some of the new applicant countries in a 
way that does not threaten Russia, but may actually include them 
in a coordinated way? 

Secretary PoWELL. I think that opportunity is there. Senator 
Smith, and I think we ought to try to take advantage of it. I just 
might argue with you a little bit. I never thought the alliance was 
being pulled apart or split apart. I remember vividly in 1990 and 
1991 when I was Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and every- 
body was watching the Warsaw Pact disappear, and my Russian 
colleagues would say to me: OK, now that we have busted up the 
Warsaw Pact, it is time for you to bust up NATO. It no longer has 
any purpose, any meaning. You brought it into existence to deal 
with us. We are gone, you do not need NATO. Get rid of it. It is 
an anachronism. Let us find a new security arrangement. 

It was very troubling. There were seminars held all over Wash- 
ington. Every tummy-rubber in town was having a seminar on 
“Whither NATO?” And guess what. It is 11 years later; NATO is 
here. And guess what. Everybody wants to join. So there must be 
something good about this organization. What is good about it is 
that it is a community of shared values. 

The difference between NATO and the Warsaw Pact is they did 
not want to be members. But everybody who wants to join NATO 
wants to be a member of this community of democracies, but more 
important than that, they want to be linked to North America and 
they want to be linked to the United States, and NATO is the way 
to do it. Neither the EU nor any other European organization pro- 
vides that same linkage. 

So I gave up thinking that NATO did not have a mission some 
time around 1991, 1992, when I realized that all of these Warsaw 
Pact countries were going to want to join in order to become a part 
of the West. That is why Mr. Putin sort of every now and then says 
something like that. 

Senator Smith. I just want to encourage you and the administra- 
tion to take advantage of it, because I agree with you, I do not be- 
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lieve that it was going to dissolve, but I also think it needed some 
vitality. I think we were reminded of the common values we have 
on September 11th and I think we should not lose sight of that. 
That is what binds the West together. So I hope you will find ways 
to truly pursue this. 

Secretary PoWELL. I agree with you entirely on that point, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Secretary, recently the State Department 
Deputy Spokesman Philip Reeker made the following statement 
concerning the Israeli Army’s entry into the Palestinian-controlled 
areas following the assassination of their Minister of Tourism. He 
said, “Israeli Defense Forces should be withdrawn immediately 
from all Palestinian-controlled areas and no further such incur- 
sions should be made.” 

I wonder if it was meant to be that absolute. I wonder if the 
provocations like the assassination of a minister of their govern- 
ment — if that happened in our country, would we not pursue them 
out of our own boundaries? 

Secretary PoWELL. I am sure we would pursue, but I think we 
would try to make the pursuit in this case as quickly as possible 
and remove ourselves from those areas. One can always put your- 
self in the position of saying this is justified, and Mr. Sharon and 
I have talked about this almost daily. I know why he is doing it, 
and I am not sure exactly how I would feel if I were him, but prob- 
ably just as strongly. 

But what I also have said to him and said to Shimon Peres and 
others is that there is a day after, and a day after the day after. 
Ultimately your security will come behind the strong right arm of 
the Israeli Defense Forces, but it ultimately has to rest on peace 
between the two parties in the region. So while you are doing what 
you have to do in self-defense of your nation and of your ministers 
and of your people, we also have to keep in mind that ultimate se- 
curity will come only when we can get back to a process of peace. 
So anything that while defending yourself is done in such a way 
that it makes it that much more difficult to get back to the path 
does not serve your interest at the end of the day. You have got 
to find the correct balance. 

In all of these months now of responding that way, using force, 
as justified as it may be in some instances, security has not been 
restored. We do not have the kind of quiet that we need in order 
to move forward with the peace process. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Secretary, I do not doubt for a minute your 
motivation in this or that of the American government and that we 
will be steadfast in our alliance with Israel. But I am worried 
about sending a message that says when their citizens are mur- 
dered they cannot do what the United States is now doing, which 
is pursuing wherever the terrorists are to root them out by what- 
ever means possible. 

I want peace in the Middle East, but I think sometimes we forget 
what it is like to have a discotheque blown up and a lot of young 
people with it, or a Sbarro’s pizzeria taken out in a town square 
by people who are in their country sometimes or on their borders 
and who are identified with Islamic Jihad, al-Qaeda, Hamas, and 
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Hezbollah. These are the people that would murder us just as 
quickly. You know that. 

I want to say again publicly that I think we need to judge Israel 
by our own standards. I cannot even comprehend what it must be 
like to live in that country, a sovereign nation, a democratic nation, 
and be under the pressures they are of constant murder. I hope 
that we will be sensitive to that. 

Thank you, sir. 

Secretary PoWELL. Yes, sir. The only other point I might add is 
that what makes the situation a little different, but at the same 
time makes it that much more complex, is that we are also asking 
each side to see the other side as a partner in the quest for peace 
and the absence of violence. So if you are also going to be a partner 
with the other side, as you respond to the deadly attacks that you 
receive you have to keep in part of your calculus the fact that this 
is somebody that you will have to be partner with, somebody you 
will have to work with at the end of the day to move forward. That 
makes it that much more complex. 

Senator Smith. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Chairman. Senator Wellstone. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, we really appreciate you. 

Secretary PoWELL. Thank you. 

Senator Wellstone. I have three questions. I am going to try 
and go through them quickly. Thanks for being here with us. The 
first is on humanitarian assistance. The second is on the military 
campaign. The second question is the one that I have been strug- 
gling with. The third, if I get a chance, is on Uzbekistan. 

On the humanitarian assistance, we passed an amendment yes- 
terday on the foreign ops bill that just said let us redouble our ef- 
forts. I do not need to give you the statistics. You know it all in 
terms of worst case scenario. A couple of points. 

One is have you urged Pakistan to open up its borders in accord- 
ance with international law, because that is one of the issues right 
now. Maybe I will just lay them all out. 

The second has to do with this whole notion, especially in the 
northern part of Afghanistan, where I think we see the greatest 
threat of starvation, whether or not — Refugee International — and it 
is something that I have been interested in as well — has talked 
about the notion of setting up humanitarian corridors in this zone 
where you could sort of, with the local chief on the ground and the 
military and humanitarian, some sort of coordination, where you 
could literally set up these humanitarian corridor zones and bring 
in the food, a truck convoy, which is the best way. As you know, 
the air drops are good, but less than 1 percent of the people. 

I wondered whether you would support such an idea or whether 
we are considering something like that right now. 

Secretary PowELL. On the first point, we have encouraged Paki- 
stan to continue being as generous as they have over the years 
with respect to providing refuge for people what are desperately in 
need in trying to escape their circumstances. The Pakistanis are at 
the limit of their absorptive capability with over 2 million refugees, 
and there is also some danger of the kinds of people who are com- 
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ing across. So there have heen some openings and closings over the 
last 6 weeks. We encourage them to do all they can. 

With respect to the second part of your question, up north, we 
are hoping that the Northern Alliance will he successful, which will 
essentially give control of the north to an anti-Taliban faction, and 
that would make it easier to open access coming from the north, 
from Uzbekistan down into that part of Afghanistan. I have reason 
to believe we will be able to start barging things across the river. 
The bridge is a problem. The reports I had this morning was that 
things were improving in the north. 

But this, as I said to the other members earlier, and I think 
might have been here 

Senator Wellstone. I was here. 

Secretary Powell [continuing]. It is tenuous situation, and that 
is why every morning I have got to look at it to see what happened 
the day before. 

Senator Wellstone. Well, on Pakistan, I understand that also 
they would need our additional economic help. There is only so 
much. But on the other hand 

Secretary PowELL. Yes. Not just ours. The Japanese have kicked 
in $40 million. There is a lot of money and there is a lot of food. 

Senator Wellstone. But you have got thousands of desperate 
people right now sleeping in the open air, without food, without 
shelter, without water, who cannot cross the border. So it seems to 
me at the highest level we are going to have to urge them to let 
people in. 

Then on the northern part, again I would just say that I hope 
it is not just contingent on what the Northern Alliance is able to 
do or not do. 

Secretary PoWELL. No, we are pushing anyway. 

Senator Wellstone. I think the notion of these humanitarian re- 
sponse zones I think is one of the ways that we might be able to 
get the food in. I just would urge you to take a look at it. As I say, 
groups like Refugee International, which I think do real good 
work — Ken Bacon was talking about this the other day. I think 
they feel like this could make an enormous difference in the north- 
ern part of Afghanistan, where you have the greatest problem. 

Secretary PoWELL. I will raise it with the AID Director in the 
morning. 

[The additional information to which Secretary Powell referred 
follows:] 

We do not support the establishment of humanitarian corridors in Afghanistan. 
We are confident the coalition would honor such corridors and the Taliban would 
not — as was demonstrated by the recent diversion of World Food Program (WFP) 
food to military use in Khandahar. This would reduce coalition military flexibility 
while enhancing that of the Taliban. We continue to believe that the World Food 
Program, International Committee of the Red Cross and nongovernmental organiza- 
tion partners will be able, although not without difficulty, to transport and dis- 
tribute large amounts of relief commodities, including food aid, into Afghanistan. We 
note that previous attempts to establish such corridors (Bosnia, Somalia, Sierra 
Leone) have a very mixed track record, even under the auspices of a protection 
force. 

Senator Wellstone. I appreciate that. 

The second question is different and this is a complete — at the 
risk of being melodramatic — this is a counterintuitive question 
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coming from me, someone like me. But there has been discussion 
about post-Taliban and the need to think about economic recon- 
struction and political reconstruction. My question is how do we get 
to post-Taliban. 

Yesterday we had a number of different people. I think the chair- 
man was saying: Listen, you know, tough people. We see the resil- 
iency of the Taliban. My question is, tell me what I am missing 
here. Are we really going to be able to do this with air strikes? I 
mean, it seems to me we are not. I do not see how we can on the 
basis of what I am reading. I do not have your experience, your ex- 
pertise. I am looking for your help. 

If anything, we have done everything possible. You have been the 
best at saying we want to do everything we can to stay away from 
innocent civilians. But it seems like they are the ones that pay the 
price. The Taliban, bin Laden, the terrorists, I have this sense of 
foreboding that they are not the ones right now yet we are able to 
get. 

My question is, is there any other way but on the ground, kill 
or be killed warfare? Is that where we are heading? Is that what 
really is going to be necessary? I did not hear Senator Biden’s 
statement at the beginning, but I would like to ask that question, 
where this is going, what we need to do. I am not dissenting from 
it. I just want to know where you think we are going. 

Secretary PoWELL. I think the air campaign is an important ele- 
ment and it is shifting away from some of the air defense and in- 
frastructure targets to targets that in my world of soldiering would 
have been called close air support targets, where they are actually 
going after Taliban units that are standing in the way of ground 
movement of Northern Alliance and other forces who are aligned 
against the Taliban. 

One always hopes and I have always hoped that air power will 
do the job. 

Senator Wellstone. I do, too. 

Secretary PowELL. I hoped it in Desert Storm, we all hope it. But 
it may well be the case that it is air power in conjunction with 
ground movement by the Northern Alliance that will crack the 
back of the Taliban. So the air campaign — and here I would really 
have to yield more to my colleagues in the Pentagon to go into 
greater detail. But the air campaign now is shifting to provide close 
air support and battlefield air interdiction in support of those 
forces arrayed against the Taliban. 

If those forces show aggressiveness, if they are prepared to move, 
if they have the supplies that they need — and I sense that they are 
getting what they need — then it seems to me between the two, air 
and their ground, the Taliban would have a tough time coping with 
that over time. 

Senator Wellstone. Between our air strikes and Northern Alli- 
ance? 

Secretary PoWELL. That is right. 

Senator Wellstone. That is what you are saying? 

Secretary PoWELL. Now, that is not to say that tomorrow morn- 
ing we do not wake up and the Northern Alliance has not moved, 
but the air power did its job and the Taliban regime is heading out 
of Kandahar. We do not know. That is the interesting thing. 
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Senator Wellstone. That is your hope. 

Secretary PoWELL. It would certainly he my hope. 

Senator Wellstone. I hope you are right. I hope you are right. 

I think I ran out of time, so I will just in 30 seconds say that 
the question — ^you do not have to answer; we can talk later. On 
Uzbekistan, we passed an amendment yesterday that just called for 
a reporting on our money and how it is spent with the security in 
that country. We need them. They are part of our coalition. My 
simple point — and you are very sensitive to this. My simple point 
is this is also a government that crushes people because they prac- 
tice the Islamic faith, and we have made it clear that we are not 
at war with people who practice the Islamic faith. 

So there is some kind of way in which we need to make this dis- 
tinction of ally but not uncritical support of this government in the 
way in which it just crushes its own people. We can talk about it 
later. 

Thank you for being here. 

Secretary PoWELL. Thank you. Senator. 

The Chairman. Senator Chafee. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me add my praise for your continued distinguished service. 

My question involves one of Osama bin Laden’s hot button 
issues, one that he seems to use effectively: the presence of our 
military bases on the Arabian Peninsula. What is the status of 
those bases? When did we first put them in? How long were they 
contemplated to be there? Has all of this changed now? 

Secretary PowELL. We really are hosted by a number of nations 
in the region at their bases. Some of those bases have been used 
by us for 50 years. Bahrain has been home to the American fleet 
for almost, close to 50 years if my memory serves me correctly. 

Every single one of those facilities, our presence in every single 
one of those countries, is at the invitation of that country and re- 
lates to our mutual security interests. We have military forces in 
Kuwait. We have military forces in Oman and other nations in the 
region. They are there by invitation and they are there because in 
a previous time and place those nations were threatened by other 
Muslim nations. So we are there to defend them from aggressor na- 
tions who also happen to be Muslims. So there are Americans who 
are there helping them to protect their interests, and we should not 
allow Osama bin Laden to make that case. 

We are not infidels or violators of anything. We are there and 
our young men and women are pretty good guests to have if you 
are going to have guests. They deport themselves very, very well 
and they are performing a magnificent job, and I think the coun- 
tries that host them are very pleased to have them. I have had del- 
egations recently from Bahrain and Qatar and other places, and 
they speak highly of our youngsters, and they are pleased to serve 
as their hosts. 

Senator Chafee. Well, if I have some continued time left I would 
like to follow up on some points Senator Smith was making about 
NATO and the many eager candidates to join the alliance. Is there 
any effective role for the United Nations in this conflict? 

Secretary PowELL. Oh, yes indeed. We discussed this earlier, 
that Mr. Brahimi, Ambassador Brahimi of Algeria, who is the Sec- 
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retary General’s personal representative for Afghanistan and has 
had this role before, is going to be the key figure in helping to pull 
together what that new government looks like and what U.N. pres- 
ence, administrative presence, might be required to get them up 
and running. 

Senator Chafee. And they have had some experience with set- 
ting up provisional governments in East Timor and elsewhere. 

Secretary PowELL. Yes. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary PowELL. Two examples I have in mind: East Timor 
and Cambodia. 

The Chairman. Senator Brownback. 

I might add before Senator Brownback asks his questions, his 
contribution to facilitating the changes that we needed to take leg- 
islatively in Pakistan, as well as his knowledge and expertise 
about, as you referred to them, the Stan’s, has been invaluable, and 
I think he has played a lead role in that on the Senate side in fa- 
cilitating the request you made to me. Really, it is this Senator. 

Secretary PoWELL. I share that sentiment entirely, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman, and I thank the Senator for the role he has played. 

Senator Brownback. I thank you, and thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
for the comments. I am delighted that we have been able to work 
so well so fast on some of these, what have been pretty intractable 
foreign policy issues for a number of years. But I think it just 
should be shown to the American public that when we have got a 
threat from abroad, this country unites, pulls together, and we get 
the job done and we are going to get the job done, which is what 
your State Department is doing, and I am really pleased with see- 
ing that. 

If I could first say that, a little contrary to my colleague from 
Minnesota, about the Uzbeks, the foreign minister you noted was 
just here and is in town and I think would meet with any members 
that would like to. Uzbekistan has I think been stand-up straight 
with us on taking on a very difficult situation, and are now getting 
a lot of pressure from some people in the neighborhood that they 
are in. I hope we work real closely and carefully with them — I 
know that you will — at the same time we press them forward on 
our set of issues we believe in, and we do not move off of democ- 
racy, human rights, religious freedom. Those are key things for us. 

But I think there is clearly a way that we work with people and 
at the same time that our values get seeded with them over a pe- 
riod of time, and that we work carefully doing that. I would hope 
we would work over a long period of time with a number of these 
countries in Central Asia that I think are going to be critically im- 
portant to us clearly in this campaign and on into the future. They 
are going to be in a central role. 

So I just want to add that as a side comment. I do not know if 
you have any thoughts that are any different from that. 

Secretary PowELL. I agree with you. We have had tremendous 
cooperation from the Uzbek government and the Foreign Minister 
and I speak regularly on the phone. They know that when you in- 
vite us in and you want us to have a friendly relationship with you, 
we bring our values, and we believe our values are not American, 
but they are universal. So we will always speak up for tolerance 
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and for human rights and individual liberty and practice of reli- 
gion. 

Senator Brownback. I think it is important that we work with 
them, because that is a tough, tough region and we need friends 
in that area. 

I want to ask you — this is a side issue of sorts, but it is con- 
nected. There have been some reports about bombings, air cam- 
paign bombings in Georgia that have been taking place in the past 
weeks, because of I guess allegations of Chechnyan support or al- 
lowing transit through Georgia to get into Chechnya, and supposed 
Russian bombings taking place in Georgia. 

Now, I am curious if you know or could update us on these 
events and any U.S. responses, or if you could enlighten me further 
on what is taking place in that particular area? 

Secretary PowELL. There are guerrillas, I shall call them, who 
the Russians view as a threatening presence in Georgia, who have 
also been in Abkhazia. We got reports of bombings over the last 2 
or 3 weeks and we have taken this up with the Russians. They 
have not directly acknowledged that they conducted such bombings 
or that such bombings took place, although we are reasonably sure 
that somebody’s fighter jets that have the capacity to reach that 
area within range of those jets conducted some bombing activities. 

We have made it clear to the Russians that we think any action 
of this type on anybody’s part is out of place. This is not the way 
to solve this problem. President Putin and President Bush dis- 
cussed it in Shanghai last Sunday night. 

Senator Brownback. I am glad to hear that, that that is taking 
place. 

I want to take up a comment that you had made in the opening 
statement that I have heard a lot of, and I have heard it again 
from Mr. Musa the other day, the head of the Arab League, about 
the watching of the Arab street and that there is only kind of so 
much that can be taken on because of the reaction that might take 
place in the Arab street. I really wonder if the issue here is a lack 
of other ways to express in the Arab street. 

My fundamental point here is I think we have got to push every- 
where in the world for democracy, human rights, ability to be able 
to freely express, religious freedom, that including in places in the 
Arab world as well. As we go forward in Afghanistan, hopefully 
post-Taliban shortly, that we are going to continue to push there 
and in the rest of the world for, look, in Afghanistan it is going to 
be democracy, including women having the right to vote and par- 
ticipating in the society — we passed a little amendment on that 
yesterday — that as we press forward on this campaign that we 
press a region of the world that I think at times we have been a 
little more timid on pressing just the basic things that we stand 
for. 

That is going to be, I know it is going to be, a difficult issue for 
you in keeping the coalition together. But I think it is just para- 
mount for us to do that. 

Secretary PoWELL. It is a tricky issue, but I think you are abso- 
lutely right. Senator, because many of these nations, the leadership 
does not represent the street. Democracies represent the street. 
You are here sitting behind that green table because you represent 
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the street, and the day you all stop representing the street you are 
out of here, more so with your colleagues on the other side. But 
nevertheless, unto dust thou shalt return the day you stop rep- 
resenting the street. 

But when you do not have a free democratic system where the 
street is represented in the halls of the legislature and in the exec- 
utive branches of those governments, then they have to be more 
concerned about the passions in the street. It is almost — it is not 
what you would expect. You would think if you do not have a 
democratic system you have greater authority. But in some ways 
you may have greater power, but it is not clear you have greater 
authority in the sense that you are operating with the authority of 
your people. 

I have started to raise these issues and talk to some of our 
friends in the region and said, you know, in addition to sort of criti- 
cizing us from time to time and terrible editorials about us in your 
newspapers, better start taking a look in the mirror. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Allen. 

Senator Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary-General 

Secretary Powell. Hi, Governor. 

Senator Allen [continuing]. Good to see you, and I want to pub- 
licly express all my gratitude on behalf of all the people in America 
for your very steady, principled, solid, experienced leadership for 
our interests. You are an embodiment of all the principles that are 
articulated in the Declaration of Independence, and there is no 
more articulate leader in our country than you, and thank you for 
your dedicated service to our cause and others in the world. 

Secretary PoWELL. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Allen. One thing I have learned, I would say, Mr. 
Chairman, is I had all sorts of questions here. I even was going to 
say something to our French friends. By the time you get down 
here, every question has been answered. Nos ami francais are 
gone, so I cannot even say thank you to them for fighting the war 
against terrorism in French. 

But let me follow up on some of the questions, or actually some 
of the sentiments by the chairman and Senator Helms, Dodd, Fein- 
gold, Gordon Smith, and Hagel; all covered some of the issues, and 
just checking right through them. If I were a lawyer on cross-exam- 
ination, I could rest my case. 

Let me, though, follow on Senator Hagel and Senator Gordon 
Smith’s question as far as Yasser Arafat is concerned. It was re- 
ported that President Bush this week at least drafted, if not sent, 
a letter to Chairman Arafat calling on him to “make absolutely cer- 
tain” that his forces arrest those responsible for the assassination 
of Israeli Minister Zeivi. Now, my questions are: Has the letter 
been sent? Has there been a response from the Palestinians to it? 
And this gets to the overall question, and we brought this up in 
a private meeting and I do not expect a lot of things that are pri- 
vate and sensitive to be stated here, but has there b^een a response 
from that letter if it has been sent? 

Which gets to the overall question: If Chairman Arafat — we do 
want to have somebody to be able to deal with. If he is going to 
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be the authority of the Palestinians or the leader, it is important 
that he have control if we are going to be negotiating with some- 
body toward peaceful ends between the Palestinians and the 
Israelis. 

Secretary PoWELL. The letter was sent on Sunday from Shang- 
hai. I think it was Sunday. It could have been Saturday. Forgive 
me, but either Saturday or Sunday we edited it and the President 
approved it and it was sent over the weekend. 

I do not know if we have received a reply. It would go to the 
White House first, and I have not seen a reply. There may be one, 
but I cannot answer that part of your question. 

Senator Allen. Do you know if there is any reply forthcoming as 
far as him turning over those who were involved in the assassina- 
tion of this cabinet minister? 

Secretary PoWELL. He has said to my diplomats in the region. 
Counsel General Schlicker, that he is working on it. They have 
made some arrests. It is not clear that they have made all the ar- 
rests that could be made or should be made and whether those ar- 
rests are true arrests as you and I know them or just somebody 
held in some kind of home detention. That is a source of conten- 
tion. 

But the Chairman has been told by the President in that letter 
and by me personally that same evening by phone call and subse- 
quently that this has got to have his full attention. We are not 
going to go forward, we cannot get back to where we were just 10 
days ago, unless arrests are made in this murder and the organiza- 
tions responsible for this are brought under control number broken 
up. 

Senator Allen. That is a very good, strong, resolute statement. 
I hope they listen closely and comply. 

On another area, I was reading your remarks. I know you edited 
it here, but in your at least prepared remarks, insofar as Pakistan 
and India is concerned and the desire and assurance to President 
Musharraf that our improved relationship was not just temporary, 
it was long term, which I think would be beneficial to us, but most 
importantly beneficial to the people of Pakistan, and not just have 
this a temporary alliance. 

I very much commend you for going right in the middle of a hot 
spot, but seeming to smooth things over insofar as India and Paki- 
stan are concerned. 

One concern that many of us recognize is President Musharraf 
in I think his bravery, his courage, and the efforts of both India 
and Pakistan to be of assistance to us in this war on terrorism. 
However, there are a lot of these fanatics right on the ground 
there. We may have some somehow in this country, but nowhere 
near the numbers, obviously, that are right there in Pakistan and 
trying to get over their border. 

What is your assessment, just for the public record, of the sta- 
bility of the Musharraf government, because we see these protests 
on TV. We hear that they are exaggerated, and any incident could 
be exaggerated by TV. But what is your best assessment as to the 
stability and the continuity and the support from the people of 
Pakistan for the Musharraf government? 
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Secretary PoWELL. My distinct impression is that he has thought 
through the consequences of his actions. He did that after I called 
him on the 13th of September and told him, you have to make a 
choice, sir. He thought it through, took courageous, bold action, 
thought through all of its consequences, and so far I think it has 
come out well for him. 

He enjoys the support of all of his top leaders. He has been able 
to change some of those leaders to put more of his own people in 
place, and felt strong enough to do that and did it successfully. 
Polls show that a majority of the people in Pakistan support what 
he has done. A very large majority, much higher majority, 80 some- 
thing percent, do not like our military action in Afghanistan. 

Senator Allen. The majority do not? 

Secretary PowELL. Something like 80 percent do not like what 
we are doing in Afghanistan, the military action. But they under- 
stand what he did to come down strongly against terrorism on the 
side of those fighting terrorism. But there is this dichotomy be- 
tween what the government has done and their support of the gov- 
ernment and their approval or lack of approval for our actions. 

So that is one of the reasons that President Musharraf says al- 
most at every one of his press conferences: I hope this military 
campaign is as short as possible. He also says: But the mission has 
to be accomplished. 

But my judgment is that he is as secure as one can be when you 
do have threats in a country such as Pakistan against established 
rule and against your life. Something could go wrong. But he also 
seems to be taking action to deal with some of the extremist ele- 
ments in his society. 

What deeply impressed me about President Musharraf is as he 
talked about debt relief, I came back with it emblazoned across my 
forehead: not send me weapons, send me this, send me that; debt 
relief. My staff told me that he is going to call me in the morning 
to talk about — debt relief What does he want to use that debt re- 
lief flexibility for? Poverty reduction programs, social programs, 
education programs, so he can put in place a public education sys- 
tem and start to break the hold of some of the madrasses. 

So I think he is secure. He has got a pretty good idea of what 
he is about and he is moving forward aggressively. So I was 
pleased at that. 

Let me also say a word about India because you touched on 
India. I visited India as well and we have received strong support 
from President Vajpayee and Foreign Minister Singh, my counter- 
part. They are anxious to do more. They are very anxious to be 
part of the humanitarian flow going into Afghanistan. 

What I tried to assure both my Pakistani and Indian interlocu- 
tors is that it is not a zero sum game, it is not a hyphenated game, 
U.S.-India-Pakistan. It is U.S. and India, it is U.S. and Pakistan. 
It is not a zero sum game that one benefits at the disadvantage of 
the other. We can have solid relations with both. Both relations can 
go forward and we want both relationships to go forward in a posi- 
tive manner and hopefully start to create conditions which will 
allow dialogue to resume between the two sides on the issue of 
Kashmir. 

Senator Allen. Thank you. 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, we will just keep you a few more moments. On 
debt relief. Senator Lugar, who has really led in this whole area, 
but Senator Lugar and I have suggested that debt relief be used 
with regard to Russia so that they could direct more funds into 
their nonproliferation programs to divert dangerous materials or 
technology. Should we give the administration the authority to pur- 
sue that possibility? 

Secretary PoWELL. I do not know what particular authority the 
President might need, but I would certainly like to consider it. One 
of the major items of discussion between President Putin and 
President Bush this past Sunday was old Soviet era debt, debt re- 
lief. I also had this — if I may, sir, I also had the conversation with 
Foreign Minister Ivanov last Thursday night at dinner, same sub- 
ject. 

They have got to get out from under that burden, and they are 
very interested in using the relief they get to go after some of the 
Nunn-Lugar programs and chemical weapons elimination and 
those sorts of things. So I think there is merit in this. 

I talked to Foreign Minister Ivanov earlier today about the next 
time we are going to get together and he said, “And I am bringing 
my economic ministers; we have got to talk about debt relief” 

The Chairman. Well, as I said. Senator Lugar is the lead on this. 
I am just along for the ride. But I do not think there is anything 
more important that we could possibly do than provide you with all 
the tools you need based on your inclination and their desire to 
deal with what is probably a cost of $8 to $9 billion to do away 
with their chemical weapons, probably somewhere on the order of 
$30 billion by the Baker report over 8 years or 9 years to deal with 
nuclear weapons. If they are ready, I truly think there could be — 
I cannot think of any higher priority than being able to corral that. 

Is Musharraf still committed to elections in October 2002? 

Secretary PowELL. Yes. I asked him that directly and he is com- 
mitted to elections next fall. 

The Chairman. I hope you are able — I mentioned it 2 days ago 
when we were all at the White House. I thought your initiative on 
new smarter sanctions with Iraq was absolutely right on target. I 
know you got sort of bandied about a little bit, not by the President 
but by folks in the Congress and others. You are dead right in my 
view. I hope you are able to — and I mentioned this before — work 
out a way in which in this new interest that Russia seems to have, 
it may be able to benefit us both and they may — with your inge- 
nuity — there may be a way to prevent them from being sort of the 
kibosh on getting this done. I want you to know you would have 
some strong support up here for that effort. 

The last point I will make is actually a question, a very brief 
question. I realize that Iran is a complicated situation, and I know 
I have tried my best; I do not think I have a clear read on where 
Khatemai and Khomeini and the relationship. I think I know, but 
it is very complicated. There seems to be a genuine desire on the 
part of those who were elected to search for new relationships with 
us and the West generally, and Khomeini seems to still have a veto 
power over that and not inclined to do that. 
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But I found it fascinating, and maybe I attach too much signifi- 
cance — I like your comment. Since nothing much happens relating 
to foreign policy without consensus in that country, consensus 
meaning Khomeini signing off if Khatemai moves, the almost — I do 
not know where it came out of — the request — I mean, excuse me, 
the commitment that Iran would help ferry out downed American 
pilots in Afghanistan, which they border obviously. Is that just a 
freestanding assertion or is that sort of an entree to a larger dia- 
logue? 

How do you read that? 

Secretary PoWELL. I do not think that that particular item is an 
entree to a larger dialogue. But they have said some other things 
that might give us an entree to slightly larger dialogue, and there 
are some other aspects of that I might discuss with you privately. 

The Chairman. Well, at another time I would like to talk with 
you about it. We are keeping you very long. I yield to my colleague 
Senator Helms. I know you have been here over 2 hours already. 
We will not keep you much longer. Believe it or not, it has been 
more than 2 hours. So thank you. I know you are having fun, 
but 

Senator Helms. There have been a lot of reports, Mr. Secretary, 
saying that there are links between the September 11th terrorist 
attacks and the recent anthrax attacks and Saddam Hussein. Is 
that just a manufactured report or is there accuracy to it? 

Secretary PoWELL. There are a lot of reports, but I do not think 
anybody can point to specific linkages, except why now are we hav- 
ing all of these anthrax attacks? That is the only linkage I see in 
my mind. But nobody can yet give you firm evidence that links the 
two. 

Senator Helms. There is a whole lot of stuff going on, I bet you 
so and so and so and so and so, and by the time the presses start 
to roll: It happened. We need a little tightening up of manufactured 
stories, I think. 

Secretary PowELL. We had our first anthrax case in the State 
Department today. 

Senator Helms. Yes. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Wellstone. 

Senator Wellstone. The chairman was gracious enough to ask 
if I wanted to ask any questions, and I just want to thank you. 

Secretary Powell. Thank you, Paul. 

The Chairman. Senator Lugar. 

Senator Lugar. Mr. Secretary, I have just two points. I appre- 
ciate Senator Biden’s mention about arms control and debt. As you 
prepare and the President prepares for the Crawford meeting, 
again and again the Russians have told you and they have told 
some of us that some of their trade with Iran as it deals with, as 
they characterize it, peaceful nuclear development is a business 
transaction, that they need the business. The volume traded there 
is very important, they would say, as you take a look at their reve- 
nues and their problems. 

They rationalize some commercial transactions, as they perceive 
them, with Iraq in the same way, that for us to be critical of this 
is to deprive them of business. But at the same time, we are in a 
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war against terror and trying to maintain an intersection between 
the terrorists and weapons of mass destruction, and at the end of 
the day Iran and Iraq are very important in terms of those develop- 
ments and what friends in Russia are prepared to do to help us 
with this. 

So sub rosa sometimes Russian diplomats come behind the barn 
and suggest that if we are that concerned about it, we ought to be 
concerned about their debt; that in fact there are ways of light- 
ening that load and the need to deal with these countries. You 
have been through this, but this is an important area while we are 
talking about debt reduction and weapons of mass destruction and 
what after Afghanistan, bin Laden and the Taliban and what have 
you. 

The other point is that it could be, and this at least we read in 
the press, that at Crawford the President and President Putin will 
discuss reduction of nuclear arms, specifically weapons of mass de- 
struction of the nuclear variety. All sorts of figures have been cast 
around of reductions from the 6,000 more or less level to 2,000, 
1500, what have you. 

Whatever it may be, you know that the single destruction of a 
nuclear weapon, the taking of the warhead off of the missile, the 
breakdown of that warhead, and the separation of the fissile mate- 
rial, and the storage of the material so that it does not come into 
play somewhere else, are very expensive. Now, we are all pushing 
across the table and saying 6,000 to 1500 without any relationship 
to the billions, the tens of billions of dollars, that are represented 
in that critically important negotiation for the world. 

Now, at the end of the day, if we are not thoughtful about this, 
the Nunn-Lugar Act — or whatever it may be at that point — is going 
to become very large in the same way that the Chemical Weapons 
Convention, although signed by the Russians, is beyond their scope 
given the costs of their doing it. So I mention that because that is 
an element of this negotiation that I have not heard discussed, but 
I suspect you have and will. It fits, it seems to me, in what the 
chairman is saying today about at this point having a many-sided 
discussion of debt and revenue and United States assistance in 
whatever program it may be and some very significant fencing off 
of weapons of mass destruction in Iran and Iraq quite apart from 
security, for the materials that we are encouraging the Russians to 
create. I add this at the end of a long hearing because I think it 
is important. 

Secretary PowELL. There is not a point that you made. Senator 
Lugar, that was not discussed with them over the last week. 

Senator Lugar. Good. 

Secretary PowELL. They need the cash-flow from what they sell 
to Iran. We are looking at creative ways of constraining what they 
sell to Iran so that it will not be threatening to us and, as we say 
to them, threatening to you; you are a lot closer to them than we 
are. They said, “We know that, so do not lecture us so much about 
it.” Well, we need to lecture you because you are selling some 
things that are not helpful. 

With respect to Iraq, they not only need the cash-flow, but they 
have a big debt owed to them by Iraq and they are trying the pro- 
tect that. 
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With respect to the reduction of strategic forces, of course we are 
in constant discussion with them on what those new levels might 
be. The President is committed to deep reductions. But I know as 
well as you do so well, Senator — you are perhaps the living expert 
on this subject — it is one thing to have only 3,000 strategic weap- 
ons in your force structure and to have 10,000 in your inventory 
because you have not been able to bust them up and get rid of 
them. 

Senator Lugar. That is right. 

Secretary PowELL. We all have those quantities laying around. 
Maybe the missile is gone, maybe the body is gone, but this ugly 
core is there, and we have got to do something with it — reprocess 
it, turn it into fuel, figure out what to do with it, to store it in a 
safe way. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, anyone else? 

[No response.] 

The Chairman. Again, Mr. Secretary, we truly appreciate your 
willingness to be up here, your candor, and your leadership. 

I would ask consent that the record remain open until the close 
of business tomorrow for questions or statements for the record, if 
that is possible. 

Any concluding thing you would like to say? 

Secretary PowELL. Yes, sir. I would like to conclude on one note. 
I have now been the Secretary for I guess 9 months and I cannot 
tell you how much it has meant to me to have the support of this 
committee, but more than that the actions you have taken to help 
us with fixing our building programs, recruiting more people for 
the Foreign Service, taking care of our families, giving us the oper- 
ating money that we need, along with the other committees that 
oversee us, have meant a lot to the Department, meant a lot to the 
morale of the Department. The officers of the Department now 
know that people care about them up on the Hill. 

As I said to you in my confirmation hearing, this is a major part 
of my agenda, my role, to be not just a foreign policy adviser, but 
to be the leader and the manager of the Department. We could not 
do it, I could not do it, without the kind of support we receive from 
this committee. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. You are a man of your word. You followed 
through on your commitment. The least we can do is give you the 
tools. 

We are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:37 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

Responses to Additional Questions Submitted for the Record to Secretary 
Colin L. Powell by the Committee 

responses of secretary COLIN L. POWELL TO ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS FOR THE 
RECORD SUBMITTED BY SENATOR JOSEPH R. BIDEN, JR. 

Question. The Agency for International Development as well as various private 
aid agencies are extremely worried about their ability to move an adequate amount 
of food into Afghanistan before winter sets in. Given the dire need in that country, 
and the fact that both India and Pakistan have declared substantial surpluses of 
some commodities, will the U.S. purchase food in the region for delivery inside Af- 
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ghanistan as part of our aid effort? Will the United States provide money for private 
aid agencies to purchase food locally? 

Answer. The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) has already 
purchased approximately 15,000 metric tons of food (wheat) in the region, valued 
at $6 million for delivery inside Afghanistan. A significant portion of USAID’s food 
assistance is procured and delivered through the World Food Program. In addition, 
USAID is providing private voluntary organizations (PVOs) with funds to purchase 
food locally, particularly complementary commodities such as pulses (lentils) and oil 
in the amount of 12,658 metric tons, valued at over $5,840,000. The PVOs currently 
engaged in this relief effort include Agency for Technical Cooperation and Develop- 
ment; CARE, Inc.; International Rescue Committee; and Save the Children USA. 

Question. How much of the $320 million that President Bush has pledged has ac- 
tually been provided to aid agencies to date? 

Answer. Currently $167 million of the $320 million announced by President Bush 
has been apportioned to USAID and the Department of State. Of the $167 million, 
$75 million has been apportioned to the Department of State’s Bureau for Popu- 
lation, Refugees and Migration for refugee assistance ($25 million of for Emergency 
Refugee and Migration Assistance and $50 million for Migration and Refugee Assist- 
ance), $72 million to USAID’s Bureau for Humanitarian Response for P.L. 480 Title 
II food assistance, and $20 million to USAID’s Bureau for Humanitarian Response 
for International Disaster Assistance. The remaining $153 million has been notified 
to Congress, but has not yet been apportioned. 

For the current crisis to date, $45,266,323 of International Disaster Assistance, 
$58,437,500 of P.L. 480 Title H resources, and $32,600,000 of refugee assistance 
($30,000,000 of Emergency Refugee and Migration Assistance and $2,600,000 of Mi- 
gration and Refugee Assistance) has been obligated for aid organizations working 
in the Afghanistan region. 

Question. By now it’s obvious that we made a grave mistake in disengaging in 
Afghanistan. By abandoning the country, we certainly helped sow the seeds for the 
current situation, or at least allowed them to be sowed. What types of assistance 
will we need to provide in the region? How long will we need to stay involved in 
aid efforts there? What is it going to cost to adequately fund development efforts 
there? How much will you have to increase the Agency for International Develop- 
ment’s 2003 budget to adequately Undertake these activities? 

Answer. With virtually all institutions destroyed, the recovery and reconstruction 
of Afghanistan will require a concerted multi-donor effort over several years. USAID 
has identified the following as priority areas for the first 2-3 years of a recovery 
period: 

• Livelihoods and Income Generations. — This effort would support community 
public works programs that generate employment (and hence income) as well as put 
in place critical community infrastructure schools, water systems, health facilities, 
etc. This effort would also support functional literacy and skills training programs 
which would include awareness raising of current dangers (e.g., land mines, health 
issues) as well as literacy programs and skills training to enhance health and family 
livelihoods and promote access to employment. A special emphasis would be placed 
on women. 

• Basic Education. — Basic education programs would support community-based 
education, with specific attention to girls. These programs would provide a vital tool 
for promoting psychosocial well-being after and during trauma. 

• Improve Household Food Security and Promote Agriculture. — Using local and 
international, nongovernmental, organizational, and other community organizations, 
programs would: distribute seed and fertilizer packages together with tools; rehabili- 
tate and construct critical irrigation facilities and rural feeder roads; and distribute 
breeding stocks of goats, sheep and other livestock lost during the recent drought. 
Programs also would help reestablish local markets, facilitating movement of agri- 
cultural inputs and outputs. Food-for-work programs would be used where appro- 
priate. 

• Meet Basic Health Needs. — Using existing relief NGOs, these programs would 
deliver a package of essential primary health care services at the community level. 
Services would likely include child survival interventions such as immunizations, vi- 
tamin A supplementation, prevention and treatment of diarrheal disease, treatment 
of acute respiratory infection and continued infant and young child feeding. Mater- 
nal health, treatment and prevention of infectious diseases and basic water and 
sanitation infrastructure also would be included. 

• Information Dissemination. — Increase access by vulnerable populations to rel- 
evant information via radio and alternative media so that assistance efforts are 
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transparent. Efforts would support the development of credible and timely informa- 
tion on assistance programs particularly targeted for refugees and other vulnerable 
groups. Participants would work with international and local partners to produce 
and broadcast relevant information in local languages, disseminate up to 30,000 ra- 
dios and, batteries, and explore alternative media. 

Question. Has the government of Uzbekistan a^eed to allow the LTN to stage re- 
lief efforts from Uzbekistan? What kinds of activities have they agreed to allow the 
UN to carry out? Will the Uzbek government allow ground delivery of humanitarian 
goods into Afghanistan? 

Answer. The government of Uzbekistan has promised United Nations Under Sec- 
retary General for Humanitarian Affairs Kenzo Oshima that it would permit hu- 
manitarian assistance to cross on barges into Afghanistan. The government has al- 
lowed UN agencies such as UNICEF, UNHCR, and the World Food Program to im- 
port relief supplies and warehouse them in Termez, on the Uzbek border with Af- 
ghanistan. The Uzbek government is concerned about the security of humanitarian 
shipments and wants assurance that supplies will not fall into Taliban hands. 

Link Between Iraq and September 11 Attacks 

Question. There have been numerous press stories about a possible link between 
Iraq and the September 11 attacks, has the Administration established a link be- 
tween Iraq and any of the recent terrorist incidents in the United States? 

Answer. At this point, we do not have intelligence that demonstrates that Iraq 
actively was involved in the assaults on 11 September or the subsequent anthrax 
attacks. The intelligence community is aggressively pursuing all intelligence leads 
related to the attacks, including clandestine and press reporting. 

Question. Is there a possibility now — given the warming relationship with Rus- 
sia — to gain Moscow’s support for so-called “smart sanctions?” 

Answer. We are continuing to pursue a new approach at the UN that lifts eco- 
nomic sanctions on purely civilian goods for the benefit of the Iraqi people and re- 
focuses controls on militarily useful materials. The UNSC made progress earlier this 
year. We are urging Russia to join the Security Council consensus in support of this 
new approach, and to support passage of a US-UK sponsored resolution imple- 
menting it before November 30. 

The September 11 attacks against the United States have altered the political 
context of U.S. -Russian relations. We are working together with Russia in a broad- 
based coalition to combat and eradicate terrorist organizations, and to put max- 
imum pressure on their state sponsors. Close cooperation with Russia against a 
common enemy might have wider, positive implications for the bilateral relation- 
ship, facilitating discussions on other important issues. In light of the improved re- 
lationship with Russia since the events of September 11, we hope that Russia will 
be convinced, as were other members of the P-6, to change the status quo on Iraq. 
We are discussing Iraq with Russia at the highest levels. It is important that Russia 
work to restore Council unity and not succumb to Baghdad’s attempts to manipulate 
the Council. 

Question. What are the possibilities of revitalizing a multilateral coalition to con- 
front Iraq and reverse the inroads it has made in recent years? 

Answer. There is broad support among UNSC member states and others for a new 
multilateral approach on Iraq that lifts economic sanctions on purely civilian goods 
and focuses controls on preventing the Iraqi regime from obtaining the means and 
materials to re-constitute WMD and rebuild its military. 

Most UNSC member states and others see this new approach as an effective and 
acceptable means of controlling Iraq’s threat to the region, particularly in light of 
Iraq’s continued refusal since December 1998 to allow resumption of UN weapons 
inspections. 

Most UNSC members also believe that this approach will help demonstrate that 
the Iraqi regime, not UN controls, is responsible for the humanitarian conditions of 
the Iraqi people. 

With the notable exception of Russia, UNSC member states broadly support the 
UK-sponsored draft resolution that would implement this new approach. We are 
continuing to work with Russia in an effort to reach consensus on a resolution to 
implement the new approach. 

Question. Because of the various stories about different attitudes within the Ad- 
ministration over how to handle Iraq, there is some confusion about our intentions. 
Could you clarify how the Administration intends to approach the Iraq issue in the 
coming months? 
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Answer. We continue to pursue consensus on a UNSC resolution implementing a 
new multilateral approach to Iraq that would lift economic sanctions on purely civil- 
ian goods and focus controls on preventing the Iraqi regime from obtaining the 
means and materials to reconstitute WMD and rebuild its military. There is sub- 
stantial agreement on this new approach among UNSC members, including P-5 
members China, France, the UK, and the U.S. Our efforts are now focused on reach- 
ing agreement with Russia on a resolution to begin implementing this approach. 

We also continue to monitor the no-fly zones to deter the Iraqi regime from re- 
pressing the populations of northern and southern Iraq and from threatening its 
neighbors. 

We are reviewing and further developing our policy on regime change. As we do 
so, we continue to work with the Iraqi opposition for a better future for the people 
of Iraq. 

Former CIA Director’s Trips on Iraq 

Question. What can you tell us about press reports of former CIA director Jim 
Woolsey’s trips to the United Kingdom to look for evidence linking Iraq to the ter- 
rorist attacks in the United States? 

Answer. We refer you to Mr. Woolsey or the Department of Defense for that infor- 
mation. 

RESPONSES OF SECRETARY COLIN L. POWELL TO ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS FOR THE 
RECORD SUBMITTED BY SENATOR BARBARA BOXER 

Question. Do you believe that our coalition members, especially Pakistan, share 
your vision of a successor regime that is broad-based and reflective of all the people 
of Afghanistan? 

Answer. We have stressed to all coalition members that all legitimate Afghan 
groups, including the Northern Alliance, Rome Group, and Southern Pastuns, must 
play a role in a broad-based post-Taliban government. This government must rep- 
resent the interests of all Afghans, including women and girls and minorities, and 
observe international norms of behavior, particularly human rights. All coalition 
members, including Pakistan, have told us they agree with this fundamental posi- 
tion. President Musharraf has endorsed this goal publicly. 

Question. Are you satisfied with the current pace of discussions on a post-Taliban 
Afghanistan? 

Answer. We and our coalition members are insisting that any future Afghan gov- 
ernment must be multiethnic and representative of genders and religions. It must 
respect human rights, particularly affecting women and girls, end terrorism and fol- 
low internationally accepted norms of behavior. Discussions about how to bring this 
about will be complicated and time-consuming. We are, however, convinced that all 
members of the coalition desire this outcome and are proceeding with a sense of 
commitment to that end. 

Question. What role do you envision women playing in the reconstruction of Af- 
ghanistan? 

Answer. The U.S. recognizes the key role women have to play in the political and 
economic recovery of a future Afghanistan. Afghan exile women have been involved 
in the Rome Group discussions. The Taliban disrupted a tradition in which women 
contributed to the economic, cultural, and political fabric of their country in a wide 
variety of roles. Even so, Afghan women have continued to play an important role 
in their society through informal groups. Moreover, in spite of Taliban pressures, 
a number of Afghan resistance groups have actively assisted women both in Afghan- 
istan and in refugee camps. We appreciate your (Senator Boxer) and Senator 
Brownback’s support in efforts to restore to the women of Afghanistan their dignity 
and make it possible for them to determine their destiny as well as contribute to 
their society. 

Question. Have you spoken to Ambassador Brahimi, Kofi Annan’s special rep- 
resentative for Afghanistan, on the need to include women in the planning process 
for a reconstructed Afghanistan? It seems to me that one of the first things that 
will need to be done is to resettle millions of Afghan refugees. And since such a 
large percentage of Afghan refugees are women, shouldn’t women have a role in de- 
ciding how that resettlement is to take place? 

Answer. We are working closely with UN Special Representative Brahimi on the 
UN’s efforts regarding Afghanistan. We agree that this matter deserves prominent 
attention in our ongoing dialogue with the UN on the future of Afghanistan. 
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As with refugee populations worldwide, over 80 percent of the Afghan refugees 
are women and children. Afghan women are very prominent in Afghan NGOs in 
Pakistan and in UN planning for refugee returns. Mr. Brahimi met with a group 
of Afghan women during his recent trip to the region, to discuss their views for the 
future of their country and incorporate those views in his negotiations. We support 
his efforts to ensure that women play a prominent role in Afghanistan’s reconstruc- 
tion and will continue to press this issue with our interlocutors. The Department 
of State funds NGO projects in education and health for Afghan women and girls. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, during yesterday’s hearing before the House Inter- 
national Relations Committee, the issue of setting a standard by which an act is 
defined as terrorism was raised. Some have argued, for example, that a suicide 
bombing that kills innocent civilians eating lunch at an Israeli pizzeria is a terrorist 
act no different than Israeli military strikes designed to eliminate known and dan- 
gerous terrorists. In my opinion, even if the military strike involves unintentional 
collateral damage, these two acts are not comparable and only the first should be 
labeled terrorism. Do you agree? 

Answer. I agree with you that the two examples you cite are very different. If 
your first example refers to the August 9, 2001 bombing of the Sbarro restaurant 
in downtown Jerusalem, President Bush, in response to the attack, stated “Pales- 
tinian Authority Chairman Arafat must condemn this horrific terrorist attack, act 
now to arrest and bring to justice those responsible, and take immediate, sustained 
action to prevent future terrorist attacks.” 

At the same time, we have generally sought to avoid endless debates internation- 
ally about the definition of the word “terrorism” because of the way the issue be- 
comes politicized. As I stated to the House on October 24, the problem is, we’ve got 
to find a way to move forward and not just continue to have discussions as to what 
is terrorism and what isn’t terrorism. It’s a vicious cycle. 

Where the U.S. needs to use a specific definition for domestic purposes, U.S. law 
contains several different definitions appropriate to the particular contexts. For ex- 
ample, “terrorism” is defined for purposes of preparing the Patterns of Global Ter- 
rorism Report pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2656f as “premeditated, politically motivated 
violence perpetrated against noncombatant targets by subnational groups or clan- 
destine agents, usually intended to influence an audience,” while a “Federal crime 
of terrorism” is defined for, inter alia, purposes of assigning primary investigative 
responsibility under 18 U.S.C. 2332b as “an offense that (A) is calculated to influ- 
ence or affect the conduct of government by intimidation or coercion or to retaliate 
against government conduct; and (B) is a violation of [one of a list of terrorist-re- 
lated offenses].” 

Question. Why is it so difficult for the world to agree on a common definition and 
standard for terrorism? What can be done? 

Answer. The international community has agreed on specific acts of terrorism that 
are prohibited, e.g., the bombing of a public building is considered to be a terrorist 
act when the intention of the bombing is to cause death or serious injury or exten- 
sive destruction of such a public building that results in major economic loss. There 
are 12 international anti-terrorism conventions that address specific acts of ter- 
rorism, including terrorist bombings, financing of terrorism, attacks on diplomats, 
hijackings and so forth. 

Agreement on what is or is not included in a general definition of terrorism is 
more elusive. For example, some countries believe the activities of national libera- 
tion movements (“the peoples’ struggle against foreign occupation”) should be ex- 
empt from the definition of terrorism because they believe such activities are justi- 
fied and therefore not terrorist acts. The U.S. does not agree with that rationale. 
Countries also view the activities of armed forces differently. The U.S. and like- 
minded countries believe that the activities of armed forces during an armed conflict 
and the state military forces in the performance of their official duties should be 
exempt from the definition of terrorism, since such activities are governed by other 
provisions of international law. Some other countries believe that the activities of 
armed forces that engage in so-called “state terrorism” should be considered ter- 
rorist acts. The conflicting views reflect deep political divisions in areas of the world 
such as the Middle East. It is unlikely that such issues will be fully resolved in the 
near term. 

The U.S. believes, however, that resolving the overall definition question is not 
essential to a comprehensive international legal framework for addressing ter- 
rorism. The 12 international terrorism conventions (and the possible addition of 2 
more currently under negotiation) provide the international legal basis to require 
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parties to these treaties to extradite or prosecute accused terrorists for specified acts 
of terrorism. 

RESPONSES OF SECRETARY COLIN L. POWELL TO ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS FOR THE 
RECORD SUBMITTED BY SENATOR JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER TV 

Question. What steps has Japan been taking to play a meaningful role in the 
international coalition against terrorism? 

Answer. Following the September 11 attacks, Prime Minister Koizumi and other 
leading Japanese figures quickly responded with strong statements of support. 
Japan generously donated $10 million to support the rescue operations in New York 
and Washington and to aid U.S. firemen, police and rescue workers. 

On September 19, Koizumi announced a seven-point plan for contributing to the 
counterterrorism campaign and quickly introduce legislation that would enable Ja- 
pan’s participation in the coalition efforts. The new legislation, enacted by the Diet 
at the end of October, paves the way for Japan to provide non-combat rear-area sup- 
port to coalition forces, which might include transportation, communications, search 
and rescue, and similar forms of assistance. In addition, the new legislation allows 
Japan’s Self Defense Forces to protect U.S. forces and facilities in Japan. The Japa- 
nese are now working on the details of the Self Defense Forces’ contribution to the 
international coalition. 

Tokyo is also providing considerable humanitarian economic assistance and ref- 
ugee relief to affected countries in the region. Arriving in six C-130s, Self Defense 
Force elements provided refugee relief supplies to Pakistan. Japan is also providing 
Pakistan with roughly $40 million, and offered Pakistan debt rescheduling assist- 
ance of about $550 million. In late October, Japan lifted the sanctions it imposed 
when Pakistan conducted nuclear testing, and 'Tokyo is now considering additional 
economic assistance for Pakistan. Japan has pledged $120 million to the UN, $6 mil- 
lion to UNHCR, and $2 million to 'Tajikistan, all for Afghan refugees. The govern- 
ment of Japan has moved to freeze terrorists’ assets in Japan linked to the Taliban. 
Tokyo also offered to host an international conference on Afghan peace and recon- 
struction. 

We find these contributions to the counterterrorism campaign very valuable, and 
we look forward to close cooperation with Japan as we go forward. The United 
States greatly appreciates Prime Minister Koizumi’s bold political leadership in 
overcoming considerable political, legal and social obstacles in support of the 
counterterrorism campaign. 

Australia and the War against Terrorism 

Question. Is Australia a major partner in the war against terrorism? 

Answer. Yes. In the wake of the September 11 attacks — in which at least three 
Australians were killed — the Australian Government invoked the ANZUS Treaty, 
Australian pilots (on exchange details to the U.S. military) helped defend U.S. air- 
space, and 1,500 Australian military personnel began deployment in support of Op- 
eration Enduring Freedom. A steadfast ally of long standing, Australia has further 
enhanced our already close cooperation in intelligence-sharing, financial controls, 
and global diplomacy. We are deeply grateful for Australia’s support. 

Question. While Indonesia has long been a good friend of the United States, its 
role as the world’s most populous Muslim society could mean that close Indonesian 
cooperation in the war against terrorism, bin Laden and his supporters could be po- 
litically difficult for President Megawati’s government. What steps, if any, is the 
United States taking — or what further steps could the United States take — to 
strengthen our ties to the Indonesian Government and the Indonesian people? 

Answer. The new United States ambassador to Indonesia has been extremely ac- 
tive since his arrival in Jakarta in mid October. He has sought out members of the 
Indonesian administration at all levels, members of parliament, and media and 
business contacts, to convey the United States’ strong support for a stable, united, 
democratic, free market-oriented and prosperous Indonesia that shares our commit- 
ment to counterterrorism. 

The Department of State is working with Congress to secure at least $130 million 
in bilateral assistance for Indonesia in fiscal year 2002, with a special focus on as- 
sisting Indonesia’s efforts with legal and judicial reform. 

The three United States trade finance agencies — the Export Import Bank, the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation and the United States Trade and Develop- 
ment Agency — have developed a joint trade and finance initiative to help promote 
economic development in Indonesia The three agencies will undertake to provide up 
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to a combined $400 million, two-year program to promote trade and investment 
within Indonesia, especially in the Indonesian oil and gas sector. 

The United States will send experts to Indonesia to examine concrete ways to 
strengthen bilateral cooperation on counterterrorism, in particular on capacity and 
institution building. This would include technical assistance to increase Indonesian 
capacity for freeze terrorist financial assets. In addition, the United States intends 
to expand cooperation with Indonesia to combat other transnational crimes, includ- 
ing piracy, money laundering, trafficking in persons, narcotics and smuggling of 
small arms. 

Question. On November 1, there will be a transfer of political power in Burundi — 
a transition that has led to tribal bloodshed several times in the last century. At 
a time when U.S. energies are focussed on Afghanistan and war against terrorism, 
what steps has the U.S. taken to ensure that the international community will pre- 
vent another round of bloodshed in Burundi? 

Answer. The United States, in close consultation with the international commu- 
nity, is a strong supporter of the Burundi peace process, which is designed to reach 
a political solution to the civil conflict that has plagued Burundi since 1993. We sup- 
port Nelson Mandela’s facilitation of the peace process both diplomatically and fi- 
nancially and continue to consult closely with our European and African allies on 
ways to ensure the implementation of the August 2000 peace agreement. We sup- 
ported UNSC Resolution 1375 endorsing the deployment of South African troops to 
Burundi to act as a protection force for returning opposition leaders participating 
in the transitional government inaugurated on November 1. 

RESPONSES OF SECRETARY COLIN L. POWELL TO ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS FOR THE 
RECORD SUBMITTED BY SENATOR RUSSELL D. FEINGOLD 

Terrorist Financing 

Question. On the question of cracking down on the financing of terrorist organiza- 
tions, has Saudi Arabia adopted new banking guidelines or regulations? Have they 
taken steps to at least scrutinize the operations of some of the large charities that 
have allegedly tunneled money to terrorist organizations? 

Answer. Saudi Arabia has taken a number of steps to turn off the flow of money 
to individuals or entities suspected of terrorist ties. The Vice Finance Minister and 
Deputy Governor of the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency (SAMA) traveled to Wash- 
ington on October 4 to consult with Treasury and State Department officials on this 
issue. On October 15, the Saudi Government blocked the bank accounts of 39 indi- 
viduals designated by the U.S. as engaging in terrorist activities. We note that fol- 
lowing the Treasury Department designations, SAMA issued instructions to its 
banks to search its records for such accounts and report them to the government. 
They continue to monitor bank accounts for terrorist links, and remain in contact 
with us on this matter. The Saudi Press Agency announced on November 5 that 
Saudi Arabia’s cabinet decided to sign the International Convention for the Suppres- 
sion of the Financing of Terrorism. 

Question. Have there been any efforts to post information relating to the United 
States Reward Program for terrorism information in the refugee camps in Pakistan? 
And would this even be helpful, or would it be too destabilizing? 

Answer. The latest Rewards for Justice Program advertising campaign is sched- 
uled to begin in November. It will initially target all domestic audiences and then 
in late December will move to focus on Muslim American communities throughout 
the United States. In early 2002, we will begin an internationally focused effort to 
reach overseas communities, with specific emphasis on communities with a large 
Muslim population or connectivity. 

This program is receiving unprecedented attention and support. The leveraging of 
multiple media, such as print, the Internet, posters. Public Service announcements, 
mass media programming, paraphernalia (e.g., matchbooks, bumper stickers, post- 
ers, lapel pins) and radio spots will convey our message to a diverse, global audi- 
ence. 

Through cooperation with the Ad Council and its member advertising agencies, 
we have revamped the program. Using multiple languages and dialects, our intent 
is not only to reach the widest audience possible in a consistent and effective man- 
ner; but to specifically encourage members of Islamic communities to join in com- 
bating terrorism. 

The proper utilization of Rewards for Justice advertising materials is dependent 
on multiple variables, some of which themselves are in a constant state of change. 
In certain environments, such as Pakistan, the program must rely heavily on the 
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counsel of those on the ground as to the dividends and consequences of such deploy- 
ments. While various media outlets throughout Pakistan have been used to adver- 
tise the program, there have been no such efforts directed at the refugee camps lo- 
cated there. The embassy acknowledges inherent difficulties in targeting that popu- 
lation, but continues to examine the potential. 

The Department remains committed to the principles and the advancement of the 
program, and is aggressively pursuing its application. 
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